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From Athens. 


» HE work of preserving 
the Byzantine 
mosaics in the 
church at Daphne, 
near Athens, is now 
well in hand. To- 
wards the middle of 
summer Messrs. Sal- 
viati & Co. of 
Venice, at the re- 
quest of the Greek Government, sent a com- 
petent craftsman to undertake the task of 
removing the damaged mosaics in the dome, 
with a view to refixing them in their places 
when the structure had been made thoroughly 
secure. A grant of ten thousand drachmas 
was voted by the Chamber towards the 
cost of this work. The idea of taking these 





mosaics to Athens and permanently exhi-’ 


biting them in the museum there has, we 
are glad to say, been abandoned, and, 
acting under the advice of Dr. Dirpfeld, the 
Director of the German Institute, himself a 
practical architect, and of a committee of 
competent persons appointed to confer on 
the subject, the dome, which is cracked in 
many places, and quite unsafe, will be taken 
down and rebuilt on the same lines, and the 
mosaics refixed exactly in their old places, 
without being restored in any way. A light 
iron gallery will be constructed round the 
dome at the tevelof the string-course, in order 
to enable students to get close enough to 
study their technique. Access to this gallery 
will be obtained from the later bell-tower on 
the north side, 

The mosaics in question consist of figures, a 
little over life-size, of sixteen prophets, which 
have been placed between the windows, and 
of the large bust of Christ, which here, as in 
all Byzantine churches of this period, occupies 
the centre of the dome. This bust of Christ 
is enclosed in a circle, the outer diameter of 
which is 15 ft., and the length of the head 
alone, measured to the point of the beard, is 
6 ft. 6im. The prophets have been very 
much damaged, and the greater part of some 
of them is completely gone, whereas the 
central Christ is almost entire, one corner 
only having disappeared, but the eyes have 
been obliterated by the bullets of the Turkish 
soldiery who, during their occupation of the 





monastery at the time of the (ireek Revolu- 
tion, amused themselves by using this head as 
a target for rifle shots. These soldiers also 
contributed to spoiling many of the other 
mosaics by lighting fires in the church, under 
a mistaken impression as to the nature of the 
gold cubes, and with the idea that the heat 
would melt the gold, and make it drop down. 

Between the Christ in the centre and the 
prophets at the sides extends a large field of 
plain gold cubes which is now being removed 
in large squares. The Christ will be taken 
down in one piece and each prophet removed 
separately. The method employed is to cover 
the face of the mosaic with a thin coat of 
plaster of Paris, and on this is glued a stout 
sheet of canvas. The piece is then gradually 
detached from the wall by cutting it away 
from its bedding, and resting it on a wooden 
frame or stretcher, which is made exactly to 
fit, and on which it remains, after the whole 
of the plaster has been cleared away from the 
back of the cubes, till the wall is ready to 
receive it again. A new fresh wet cement 
groundwork will then be prepared on the wall, 
the frame to which the mosaic is fixed will be 
pressed firmly on to it, so as to let the cement 
get well into the joints between each cube; it 
will be left to set hard, and, the frame and 
coating having been removed, the mosaic 
picture will be once more exposed, firmly fixed 
on to the new wall. 

No attempt will be made to restore the 
mosaic, even parts which have gone where 
the accurate completion of the subject is 
quite obvious; but it will be possible, pro- 
vided a good man is employed, to complete in 
fresco what is wanting in mosaic, and se 
obtain a better idea of the original ‘tout 
ensemble of the scheme, but this will have to 
be done very carefully, otherwise it is sure to 
detract from, rather than add to, the general 
effect of the whole. 

The other mosaics in the church, which are 
‘n a more or less insecure state, will also be 
attended to, and so we may hope to have 
preserved, for some considerable time, this 
valuable series of Byzantine mosaics, of 
probably twelfth-century date, which other- 
wise would have disappeared in « few years 
through inattention and neglect. 

We. may add that the Britich School at 
Athens have been fortumate im securing 4 
number of coloured drawings of the most 





interesting of these mosaics, made before 
they were disturbed, and these will form an 
important item in their series of drawings of 
the Byzantine architecture of Greece. 

The British School is again at work at 
Megalopolis on the site of the ancient city. 
These excavations, which were started last 
spring, were discontinued during the hot 
months of summer. Operations have, in the 
meantime, been suspended at the theatre, and 
attention is at present being directed to the 
stretch of level ground on the north side of 
the river Helisson, where the first digging 
took place in the spring, and which then had 
to be postponed owing to the disturbance of 
the standing crops. On account of the con- 
tinuous and heavy rains very little has yet 
been done, but the long stoa lying some 
distance in from the banks of the river, and 
running east and west, parallel with it, has 
been uncovered over its whole length, a 
distance of 500 ft. It has had two rows 
of columns, the inner ones Ionic and the 
outer Doric; but only the foundation-stones 
of the columns are im sifu, and one or two of 
the Ionic bases, and two or three courses of 
the back enclosing wall. Portions of the 
columns are, however, lying scattered about, 
but no capitals have yet been unearthed. In 
the length of the back wall there are two flat 
recesses, or exedr, separated from the stoa 
by triple openings, which in one case has 
double columns between each bay. This stoa 
is in all probability the one alluded to by 
Pausanias as the stoa of Philippios, and 
which he describes as running along the 
north side of the Agora. 

With regard to the theatre, the General 
Ephor of Antiquities has stipulated that the 
entire area of the orchestra and the seats, 
where in position, shall be completely exca- 
vated. Probably few additional facts will be 
gained from this work, which, on account of 
the depth of soil to be removed and the 
distance to which it will have to be taken, 
will entail a considerable amount of labour 
and consequent outlay, but it will ensure per- 
manency to what has already been done, and 
make the general scheme of the theatre ap- 
parent to all. Satisfactory arrangements have 
now been concluded between the School and 
the Government, which will enable this work 
to be undertaken in the spring, and it will, 





when finished, permanently identify the 
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ritish School at Athens with the complete 
pte of the site of the largest theatie 

in Greece. ; 

There are prospects that the excavation of 
Delphi will, after all, be undertaken by the 
French School. We believe that it has already 

t a concession from the Greek Government, 
a the vote of the neceseary grant of money 
to buy up the present village of Castri, 
which covers the site, has still to pass through 
the French Chamber. Meanwhile, the recent 
heavy rains have washed away several of the 
houses in the village, but doubtless the 
inhabitants will rebuild them at once in 
order to secure their rights to compensation 
when the work goes on. 

The German Institute is going to under- 
take excavations at Magnesia, in Asia Minor. 
They will be under |the immediate charge of 
Dr. Humann, and Dr. Dérpfeld will visit 
them at intervals. 

Drs. Schliemann and Dérpfeld were at 
Hissarlik most of the summer. The results 
of their work have not been published yet, 
but we understand the topographical re- 
searches have been satisfactory, although no 
important objects have been found. 

e Greek Archeological Society are exca- 
vyating on a site to the west of the Tower of 
the Winds, and between it and the Roman 
Agora Gate. They have unearthed a large 
stoa of Roman times, with plain* pillars of 
the Ionic order, raised two steps above a 
paved court, which has an open water- 
channel running round it.* On the south side 
the stoa is double, and eleven bays are already 
visible towards the central court. Next the 
Tower of the Winds the stoa is single, and 
only about half of it is yet excavated. In 
the centre of this side is the Propylza, with 
three doors, the cills of which are raised 
three steps above the level of the stoa. These 
steps are very much worn, and have been 
roughly repaired at a later period. On the 
excavated side of the Propylea are four 
small chambers opening on to the stoa, and 
somewhat similar to those in the Stoa of 
Hadrian close by. If the Propylea is 
situated in the centre of the east side, as one 
would naturally suppose, there will be eleven 
bays towards the court on this side also. On 
the stylobate, between two columns on the 
south side, are four hemispherical sinkings 
in the stone. Three of these are of progres- 
sive sizes, and the fourth is similar to the 
largest of the three. They were probably 
measures of some description. The work of 
excavation is still being proceeded with. 

In the Ceramicus, outside the Dipylon 
Gate, where the Archwological Society are 
also digging, some new funeral reliefs have 

discovered. Negotiations are still in 
progress between the Ecclesiastical Synod and 
the Society regarding the removal of the 
small church of the Holy Trinity, the exis- 
tence of which has interrupted the excava- 
tions on & portion of the site. This church is 
not old, and it contains nothing of sufficient 
interest to warrant its preservation. 

The two statues found during the recent 
excavations by the Government authorities at 

mnus,in Attica, have been set up in the 
vestibule of the National Museum at Athens. 
The one is a female figure of over life-size, 
and of fourth-century (.c.) workmanship. 
It may be a statue of Nemesis, and is by a 
hitherto-unknown artist, possibly a local man. 
The other, also a female figure, and probably 
& portrait, is smaller, and of the Hellenistic 
period. Neither of them are of great artistic 
merit or importance, but are interestin 
because they have been found with their 
original bases, on which are inscribed the 
dedicatory inscriptions. The base of the 
larger one is a shallow square block, with the 
usual small single moulding of the time 
running round top and bottom, and it 
rests on a lower plain block of somewhat 
larger dimensions. The base of the smaller 
statue is a simple square stone, without 
mouldings of any kind. In both cases the 
statues have a solid piece of marble under the 

* These were referred to and partially illustrated in a 
py ee Professor Aitchison published in this journal 
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feet, which is let in toa sinking in the base 
stone. 

Excavations have meanwhile been dis- 
continued at Rhamnue, but they will be 
resumed in the spring, when the sacred way 
leading to the sea will be examined. _ 

Steady progress has been made during the 
summer with the arrangement of the National 
Museum. Two of the large heads and a 
portion of the sculptured drapery of one of 
the figures belonging to the lately found 
temple statues have been brought from 
Lykosoura in Arcadia, and are now on view 
in one of the gelleries. One of the magni- 
ficent Corinthian capitals of the fourth 
century (B.C.) from the interior of the Tholos 
of Polykleitos at Epidauros, and perhaps the 
finest of all the a, of this order, has been 
brought from the local museum at the site, 
and set up beside the other sculptures from 
that place. 

The numerous marbles of various kinds 
which were stored in the vaults at the 
Varvakeion, where was formerly the museum 
of the Archeolegical Society, have now been 
removed to the National Museum and are 
being incorporated with the collections there. 

The sculpture galleries are being rearranged 
and many additional objects exposed to view. 
There is, however, a danger of overcrowding 
the walls, especially in the hall of later 
sculpture, which contains many interesting 
examples of the later Greek and Roman 
times. Here indifferent Roman busts are 
being posted about on brackets all over the 
walls. They had far better be consigned to 
an obscure position in some subsidiary gallery 
or corridor, where they would not interfere 
with other and more important things, and 
where they could be consulted by those who 
have need to do so. ; 

The great hall of the funereal stel is now 
in complete and permanent order, and three 
more rooms devoted to additional examples 
of these will shortly be opened, thus — 
this collection the finest and most extensive o 
its kind in existence. 

A large number of bronzes and terra cottas 
have been arranged in two rooms in the right 
wing of the Museum, and they will before 
long be also open to public inspection. 

Great credit is due to M. Kavvadias, the 
General Director of Antiauities, and to his 
assistants, for the untiring energy with which 
they are devoting themselves to the arduous 
task of arranging such a vast collection, which 
is increasing day by day by the addition of 
new finds from all parts of Greece. 
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NOTES. 


N the current number of the Nine- 

= 6 teenth Century Mr. Frederic Harri- 

son makes what may be called an 
impassioned appeal for the resto- 

ration of the Elgin Marbles to Greece. 
He does not propose that they should 
be placed im setu onthe Parthenon again, 
which would be in fact impossible, but 
that they should be placed in a museum at 
Athens so as to be seen in close contiguity, at 
all events, with the building to which they 
belonged. This idea, we know, has been 
mooted frequently of late yeara in this 
country, though not publicly ; and under pre- 
sent circumstances there is no doubt a good 
deal to be said forit. Athens, as Mr. Harri- 
son says, is now a more central archeological 
school than London; the Athenian atmo- 
sphere is no doubt more favourable to their 
preservation than that of London (if London 
can be said to have an atmosphere), and 
no doubt also the Greeks of the present 
day do value these great records of their past. 
But there are considerations on the other 
side which Mr. Harrison entirely ignores. No 
doubt, if any one at the present day were to 
pull down and carry off the sculptural work 
of any ancient architectural monument, there 
would be a hue and cry raised against him. 
But what were the circumstances at the time ? 
No authority on the spot cared a rush for the 
marbles then. Isolated individuals may have 





done so (according to an instance quoted by 








ee 


Byron in the notes to “Childe Henta> 
though from merely continental Ga > 
reasons, and without any real knowles 
their artistic value. 


soldiers, it was known, 

as marks for shootin 

— pag pers “ di 

much” in his poetic denunciations of 
Elgin’s proceedings. Byron said a great 
too much; he also was entirely j 

the artistic value of the sculptures, and 
less of it ; all he wanted was that, ase 
of sentiment, Athena’s shrine should 
despoiled. No one knew their value ti 
were brought to London, when i 
Haydon were chiefly instrumental in 
it known. It is not too much to say 
had the sculptures not been then brought 
London, the enormous influence which 
knowledge of them has exercised on 
sculpture and on our estimate of Greek 
would never have come into existence at 
Before the time had arrived when all 
educated world learned to take such 
deep interest in Greek art as it now 
takes, the sculptures would have suffered far 
more severely than they have already suf: 
fered. Whatever may be sai 

motives of Lord Elgin and the manner in 
which the “loot” was effected, the fac 
remains that ‘he practically saved them, and 
that the English taught the world their 
value, which their then native possessors knew 
nothing of. All these considerations ought 
to be borne in mind in reference to — 
tion of restoring them to Greece; and Mr 
Harrison’s ap ignores them all. 
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HE Mansion House United Association 
on Railway Rates seems to have an in- 
satiable appetite for “returns.” At their 
meeting last Friday a resolution was passed 
urging Parliament to np! returns from 
the railway companies showing the rates 
charged for the conveyance of staple articles 
of merchandise, and the tonnage of the 
articles carried at these rates during 1869 
between the most important trade centres 2 
the United Kingdom. Seeing thats ae 
proportion of these apenas rates would 
special ones, we really cannot see that any 
good purpose woul 
returns obtained, as the 
any greater value in t 
maximum charges than many 
of fi already submitted. 
Trade have a right to ass 
the course of the long inquiry that they 
held, the full state of the case was laid 
them, andit isextremely doubtful whe 
will advise Parliament to demand still - 
returns. Their own proposals, in ag oe 
opposition of the railway companies, House 
appear to be acceptable to the 
cr vs a. meeting 
was resolved that in the opimion 
the proposed classifications and schedules, # 
authorised, would — railway companies 
to increase their charges u 
This resolution concludes " stating 
the increase would - mayen Be large 
tent to the charges from & ; 
which the Association does not sdmit i 
legal. Now, although we rage nies 
never believed in the legality in. 
charges anne Soe a as it seems 
creasingly evident ; : 
ielded the point, and thet ae leg 
ation is now — under 
system. lature effort, 
in the direction of securing the best 
terms; and, seeing that Board 
have so curtailed the powers sought 
the railway companies as to san 
very grave apprehensions, the 
bably be rather surprised at the 
the Association ; for they conclude by 
that they are unable to the : 
of the as being just 


and will use every means 2 
vent their authorisation it 





orm by Parliament. 
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T the meeting of the School Board for 
A London last week the question of em- 
ploying outside architects in the designing of 
schools was canvassed at great length. In 
reference to the difficulty of keeping pace 
with the demands, an important communica- 
tion from the Board’s Architect, Mr. rae 
was read, which seems to show conclusively 
that in some cases at all events delay has 
arisen from causes outside of the architect's 
office. “I apprehend,” wrote Mr. Bailey, 
“that my duty, as the Board’s Architect, is to 
build the schools upon the sites acquired 
and definitely settled on; but until I 
receive from your land-surveyor a proper site 
plan, with levels, I am, as a matter of fact, 
unable to complete my plans.” Mr. Bailey 
then went on to point out that in one case 
the question of building a school for 800, 
since increased to 1,000 (thus involving a new 
type of plan), had been in abeyance from 
January 1887 to October 1889, though the site 
had been in possession for years. In the case 
of four out of fifteen sites in possession, no 
numbers had yet been settled on, so that he 
was without instructions. One site is in 
abeyance, and for another he had no site 
plan. Mr. Sharp, in the course of discussion, 
moved that the Works Committee be in- 
structed to have six new schools planned 
and built under the superintendence of three 
outside architects. An amendment by the 
Rev. Copeland Bowie, “that the Board 
adheres to its present practice of having 
schools planned by their own office staff,” 
was ultimately carried by twenty-four to 
thirteen. In the course of the discussion it 
appeared that some members were of opinion 
that it was impossible and absurd to maintain 
their own Architect's department and employ 
outside architects as well. We do not 
see that it meed be so. The Hoard’s 
Architect would be in the position of a con- 
sulting architect and an authoritative referee 
as to whether the “ outside” plans were satis- 
factory. There is no doubt a natural feeling 
that it would be a kind of confession of weak- 
ness to give up this system after having 
carried it out for so long; but the fact 
remains evident that the Board are puttin 
upon their present Architect, as they did 
on his predecessor, more work than any one 
man can properly look after. There appears 
to have been an idea that school plans should 
have been duplicated in order to save labour, 
but Mr. Bailey remarks that the best type of 
school for duplicating has only recently been 
erected. We may observe on this head, what 
Mr. Bailey no doubt knows as well as we do, 
that duplicating a building for another site 
than that for which it was designed can never 
be really satisfactory, as every site has its 
own special conditions. The proposition is 
in itself a confession of the unsatisfactory 
character of the present system. 





THE judgment of the Chancellor of Roches- 
ter in regard to the question of the peal of 
bells for St. Peter’s, Deptford, is of some im- 
te to those who are concerned in church 
uilding. It was claimed on behalf of the 
bells that the hanging of a peal was intended 
before the church was consecrated, and was 
only omitted because the funds for the pur- 
pose were not at the time forthcoming. The 
Chancellor set this aside on the ground that 
the then parishioners might, if they pleased, 
have approved the bells, or they might have 
petitioned the Bishop not to consecrate the 
church with the belle. He could not legislate 
in regard to what might have been done under 
circumstances which had not occurred. Goin 
into the memorials which had been presen 
on both sides, he found that there were 821 
houses in the parish, of which 41 appeared to 
be — and of the remaining 780 it ap- 
peared that 212 occupiers were in favour of 
the bells and 241 against them ; the remainder 
either were neutral or it had not been possible 
to obtain their views. Taking the area within 
a furlong of the church, which would naturally 
be most directly affected by the bells, there 
&ppeared to be, out of 248 tenanted houses, 131 


only 55 in favour of them; while in 
the same area 44 persons, owners of lon 
leases of 93 houses, objected to the bells as 

calculated meragae to lessen the value” 
of their property. Taking all these con- 
siderations into account, the Chancellor 
refused the faculty. The titioners, he 
thought, were seeking what might be called a 
luxury, the opponents apprehended a nui- 
sance. “If the faculty is refused no perish- 
ioner will be the worse; but if the faculty is 
granted, a great many will be exposed to 
more or less annoyance.” Considering that 
some people have a passionate love of bells and 
bell-ringing, it is perhaps hardly fair to say, 
except in a technical sense, that they would 
be none the worse for being deprived of them. 
But the eg ag broadly speaking, seems to 
have been for the greatest happiness of the 
greatest number ; and the result seems to 
give prominence to two facts: (1) that a peal 
of bells is a less popular form of entertain- 
ment than it used to be, and (2) that a ma- 
jority in a neighbourhood who object to the 
importation of a peal into their midst are 
very likely to get their own way if they set 
about it systematically. 





A’ Berlin, Professor Koch is to have his 
own “Institute for Purposes of Re- 
search,” Sand the sites for this Institute 
will be given him, not, as firat proposed, by 
the municipal authorities of the capital, but 
by the Prussian Government. This new In- 
stitute will have two distinct divisions, (1) 
the “ bacteriological” and (2) the “clinical ” 
one. For the present, provisionary localities 
will be used, and the plans for such (made 
with a certain amount of celerity) have 
already been approved of by the learned Pro- 
fessor. For the purposes of Division I. an 
old building will be adapted, in which 
laboratories for analytical, chemical, and 
microscopic research will be fitted up, a 
first-class photographic atelier attached, and a 
number of studies (for both German and non- 
(rerman medical men visiting the Institute) 
arranged for. For Division II., a small hos- 
pital, with some 130 beds (but with extensive 
accommodation for doctors and nurses) is to 
be erected with all modern hygienic conve- 
niences, on the isolated barrack system. Both 
provisionary localities will be situated in 
close connection with the old State hospital, 
the “ Charité.” The total cost is estimated at 
about 370,000 marks. 





R. BALLARD’S Report to the Local 
Government Board * on a special preva- 
lence of enteric fever during recent years in 
Chester contains some important and inte- 
resting information as to the possible part 
played by the river Dee in relation to the 
sew of the city. From the Report, 
which is a long one, we extract the following 


passage :— 
‘¢ Between the ancient city and Handbridge there 

is a bridge over the Dee, and at about this spot 
there is a ‘causeway or weir’ constructed to dam 
back the waters of the river for the use of some 
mills in this situation. At ordinary times the tide 
only rises as far as this weir, but at spring tides 
the tidal flow surmounts the causeway, and then 
the river is tidal for at least fourteen miles above 
it. Alout these tides and ~ condition of the 
i ow the causeway something more requires 

tobe anid. The Dee is pl of the few English tidal 
‘rivers in which the spring tides rise rapidly with a 
‘bore’ or wave. In the Dee this is about 3 ft. 6in. 
Ligh, and it sweeps up suddenly about an hour and 
twenty minutes before high water. This, then, is 
the time which elapses between low and high water 
in the Dee at Chester. The wave sweeps before it, 
in its first rush, all movable deposits in the bed 
and on the banks of the stream. The first rush 
does not overtop. the causeway, but in a short time 
the rising tide does so, and the tidal water carries 
with it much of the fouling material which the 
‘bore’ wave had swept before it up to the weir. 
I am informed by Mr. Enfield Taylor, C.E, who 
for the last twenty years has been observing the 
condition of the Dee, that at high spring tides the 
water below the weir runs up at the rate of from 5 
to 7} miles an hour ; above weir, however, it is 
somewhat slower in its rise. The rate of fall of the 
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tide above the weir is only about one mile in three 
hours. Another matter that must be mentioned is 
that the river below Chester has, from very many 
years of neglect, become to a great extent silted up 
by d it of sand in banks. Passing down the 
river from Chester the first considerable sand-bank, 
which renders the river shallow, is met with a short 
distance on the Chester side of a bend of the river 
at Saltney. At this spot, on June 15, I asu 
the depth of water over the bank, and found it only 
4ft. I was informed by fishermen that it was some- 
times even less, and that at times they had seen the 
sand-bank exposed. Above this bank, or between 
this spot and the weir, the water is fairly deep, even 
at low water. Between the time of low water and 
the time when the tide begins to rise the water 
between these places is nearly staynant. [+ is into 
this section of the river that the sewage flows con- 
tinually from all the southern part of the borough 
except Saltney (the sewage of which village is dis- 
charged a little Jower down, but is necessarily 
washed up by the ‘bore’), and into this section 
also is discharged, at certain intervals, the «filuent 
of the sewage works on the northern side.” 


In a subsequent portion of the report we 
again come on the difficulty of midden privies, 
and the unwillingness of the owners to incur 
any expense in having them emptied :-— 

‘The Sanitary authority andertake the remova 
of the contents of both privies and asbpits on re 
quest, but they charge the householders with the 
cost of the work. The cost varies with the quantity 
of material to be removed, from ls, 6d. to 3s. or 
42., acd in some instances to a very much larger 
sum, The result is that the po ‘rer inhabitants of 
houses, who ean ill afford these charges, delay the 
cleansing of both privies and ashpits as long as they 
possibly can, especially where the filth his to be 
carried through the house ; and it is in the case of 
these pocr people, whose privies and asbpits are the 
nearest to their houses, that the retention of this 
filth is most dangerous. Removal, insome instances, 
I found neglected for six or seven months.” 


Flow can it be expected to be otherwise, when. 


option of deferring an operation for which. 
they have to pay money? Of course they do 
it as seldom as possible, to the detriment of 


removal, whether charged to them or not, 
should in their own interests and in those of 
public health be compulsory. 





REPORT by Dr. Parsons to the Local 

Government Board on an epidemic of 
pneumonia at Scotter, Lincolnshire, and in 
the neighbouring places, seems to refer the 
disease to what may be called biological rather 
than insanitary influences. The report in- 
cludes, however, a statement from the local 
surgeon, Mr. Frankland Eminson, in which 


of the commencement and spread of the 
disease: and we observe that Dr. Parsons 
himself, though differing from Mr. Eminson’s 
view generally, admits some statements which 
seem to support it: ¢g.:— 


*“ The western end of the village street is drained 
by two sewers, which discharge into the ‘ parish 


river Eau. Comparatively few of the houses at this 
end of the village are connected with the public 
sewers, those on the north side of the road draining 
separately, or two or three by a joint outfall, direct 
into the ‘ parish ditch.’ The hovse drains in this 
part of the village are of very rough construction, 
being made of field tiles, or of brick, with rough 
untrapped inlets. Some of the inlets are large, 
square, brick catchpits, locally called ‘ cesspools’ ; 
others are furni with cast-iron ‘D traps,’ 
generally loose and non-efficient. The house- 


described as having been formerly of similar 
character (some seen were so still), but consider- 
able improvements have been effected by the Sani- 
tary Aucbority in the drainage of this portion of 
the,village since the occurrence of the epidemic, and 
many of the old inlets have been replaced by- 
rae Eo li trapped gullies. The inlets are usually 
at some little distance from the houses; in only one- 
instance in Scotter was one found indoors ; this was 
in the workshop occupied by a man who had died of 
preamonia, .... The water supply is obtained 
from shallow wells; in the lower part of the 
village the water level is not more than 2 ft. or 3 ft, 
below the surface. The weils are steined only with 
loose masonry, and many of them ere near to 
privies, farmyards, leaky drains, and such like 
sources of contamination.” 





| ig the last number of The Lancet, Mir. 
ee 2 in @ letter headed 





c Diphtheria in Kensal Town,” — 


uneducated and poor persons are allowed the- 


the community as well as themselves. The - 


insanitary conditions are regarded as the cause. 


ditch,’ a watercourse which finds its way into the . 


drains in the south end of the village are- 
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very strong remarks as to the close, he even 
seems to imply, the mec connexion of 
diphtheria with bad drainage. ” Until diph- 
theria makes its appearance,” he says, “ there 
is no suspicion of imperfect drainage; but 
once established drains may be found faulty 
(“ will be” is perbaps rather what is meant). 
He then gives the following case from his 
own practice :— 


“ About five years ago I was called in to attend a 
family of six children and two adults, They lived 
in two upper rooms of a house, using the back one 
principaily for the children. They had always 
noticed a very unpleasant smell in this room. The 
first child attacked was the worst case of diphtheria 
leversaw..... Half of the children had this 
disease, the other half had scarlatina ; the mother 
also had a bad throat, and aborted; she was kept 
in the front room. The whole family recovered. 
I suspected the drains, my theory being that the 
warm air of the back room drew the foul air from 
the drain up the stack-pipe of the wash house along 
the gutter into the window. The drains were 
examined, and found to be improperly trapped, and 
the connexion with the sewer imperfect ; this was 
at once made good, and all smells were removed.” 


In regard to a theory set forth by another 
correspondent in The Lancet, that the 
disease is due to damp, Mr. Griffith thinks 
that there may be a great deal of truth in 
this. Of course, it may be added, defective 
‘drainage often causes damp in the foundation 
of a house as a concomitant evil. 





HE recent “cold snap,” to use an 
American expression, has drawn the 
attention of many persons to weak places in 
their houses. For, unfortunately, the 
ordinary builder's ordinary house is suited 
only for temperate weather. As soon asa 
hot midsummer day comes it is impossible to 
be cool in it. When a sharp frost arrives 
everyone is shivering. There are, indeed, 
some points in which householders are them- 
selves to blame. Shutters, in many persons’ 
opinion are not needed, whereas they will 
keep out too glaring a sun in summer and 
too keen a frost in winter. Again, too, when 
persons have a fairly well-built house 
erected for them, they too often oblige the 
architect to put in such things as windows 
opening to the ground, with which no room 
can be warm in winter. Again, how 
seldom also do we see double windows or an 
extra window put up in winter as in Germany 
and France? The fact is, the so-called 
practical Briton is the most careless of men 
in regard to his house, and puts up with all 
sorts of inconveniences as if it was impossible 
to prevent them. 





HE project to make a line through St. 
John’s Wood appears likely to meet 

with opposition. The Manchester and 
Sheffield Railway Company desire, it seems, 
to make an open cutting through Lord’s 
Cricket Gena: Probably they have no 
real desire to do this, but by asking for much 
they may obtain less, since Parliamentary 
applications are conducted somewhat on a 
bargaining principle. If the terminus were 
laced near the Marylebone-road, and the 
ine taken under St. John’s Wood through a 
tunnel, the inconvenience to the district 


‘would be reduced to a minimum. 
oO” of the central points in the winter 
exhibition of sketches and studies at 
the Society of Water-colours Gallery (opened 
this week) is a study by Mr. Holman ‘unt 
for arather mystical subject from an “ Early 
English Poem” (303), study made out in 
white lines and touches on a grey paper. It 
is very conventional and medieval in 
ter, looking like a cartoon for stained glass, 
but is a remarkable work of its kind. Man 





of the exhibits are, as usual, finished 
drawings and not sketches or studies, in- 
cluding Mr. Tom Lioyd’s “ First Breath 
of Autumn” (13), a Thames-side scene 
with avery big dog and a very tall youn 

lady looking out of a gate ; Mr. C. Robertson's 
“Loot” (46). @ large Arab interior with a 
mumber of figures; amd Mrs. Alli ; 








Yj existing materials 


finished as usual, the most beautiful 


being “ Varringford Dairy, Freshwater 


haps a little too v 


Mr. 
Charles Robertson's 
city from a new point of view. 
(185), a very large work, is 
enough in the effect of sky an 
light, but the sea 


of “‘ Maidstone ” (20). 


monuments illustrated. 





well-known sculptor, has opened evenin 
modelling classes at his studio for the especia 


tive work.* 
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LETTER FROM PARIS. 


Cour de Cassation. This step has been taken 
suddenly and without notice by M. Yves Guyot, 
Ministre des Travaux Publics, who holds also in 
his hands the direction des Batiments civils. 


apparently that M. Coquart has exceeded the 
expenditure intended on the Cour de Cassation, 
and has been too dilatory in the forwarding 
of the work for the enlargement of the Ecole 
des Beaux-Arts. The decision is regarded here 
as a most unjust one, and the manner in 
which it has been carried out, without warning 
or without any opportunity for the architect to 
justify his procedure, causes a general anxiety 
as to the whole position of architects under the 
present Government. In regard to the Cour de 
Cassation, the Grande Salle d’Audience, the 
decoration of which is carried out in a most 
elaborate manner and with a great amount of 
gilding, has after all only cost 25,000 francs, or 
45 francs per square métre, which can hardly 
be considered an extravagant sum for work of 
that importance. In regard to the Ecole des 
Beaux-Arts, M. Coquart had transformed the 
Hotel de Chimay, bought for the purpose 
of enlarging the Ecole, and utilised the 
in such @ manner as 
to realise a very considerable economy in 
the work in comparison with what had 
been expected. M. Coquart has lived the 
life of an artist devoted to his art, and has 
amassed no fortune out of his professional 
labours, a circumstance which renders the blow 





Allingham’s | pis 





* Particulars can be obtained from Mr. Dressl 
studio, 36c, Glebe-place, Chelsea. 2 4 











various beautiful little works, which are as 
perhaps 
, water” (168). | pa 
If it be said that such exquisitely refined 
rustic figures are not often met with in real 


“ Warkworth—Sunlit Shower” (161), per- 
e in the attempt 
to give the blotted effect of landscape 
seen through 1 shower; Mr. Colin B. Phillip’s 
“Great Landslip, Loch Ridden” (91); Mr. 
R. W. Allan’s “ Kirchweihe” (19) and “A 
Scotch Washing” (33); Mr. J. Parker's 
“ Poppies” (98), a lovely study of a girl; 
yre Walker's “ Old Farmstead” (109) ; gers 
Mr. David Murray’s ‘‘ Mid-day” (193); Mr. 
Albert Goodwin's “ Ponte Vecchio, Florence” 
(243), a study of night effect; and Mr. 
“The House - tops, 
Damascus” (337), a study of an Oriental 
“Mr. Good- 
win’s “Afterglow in the Mediterranean” 
owerful 

sunset 
is hardly a success. 
The same artist sends a beautiful little study 
One corner of the room 
is occupied by a selection of the works of the 
late Mr. Arthur Glennie, who has long con- 
tributed studies of ancient Rome and its 
neighbourhood to the Society’s exhibitions. 
Mr. Glennie drew ancient architecture admi- 
rably, and the collection of drawings shown 
here, though a little hard and antiquated in 
style, are of great interest as refined and 
faithful representations of the localities and 


\ GOOD deal has been said lately as to 
L\ the desirability of architects becoming 
practised in modelling, and it will be of in- 
terest to those who sympathise with this 
view to hear that Mr. Conrad Dressler, the 


use of architects and painters. No one could 
be more capable of giving instruction in this 
class of work than Mr. Dressler, who, as some 
of our readers are aware, has devoted a good 
deal of attention to the modelling of decora- 


A GREAT deal of feeling has been aroused in 
the artistic world by the sudden dismissal from 
his position of M. Coquart, for many years 
architect to the Ecole des Beaux-Arts and the 


The excuse for this high-handed measure is 







life, the more thanks to Mrs. Allingham for | #4dressed a strong remonstrance to 
inventing them. Among fine works which yo) against this 

belong more to the “sketch and study” ad pe ra plom 

order may be mentioned Mr. Hunt’s|) “7° dressed to M. 


** Cher et 6éminent Confrére 





La mesure qui vient d’étre ey égard 
nous a doublement émus, car elle : rng 
Yartiste et le membre de notre ms 


Sans perdre absolument |’es 
terminer votre couvre, mean. pele ce 
de vous addresser nos sincéres et profonds regrets 
—_ que l’expression de notre res sym. 
egy 


Here follow the signatures. The letter 
presses the general feeling in the a 
in regard to this step. As matters now 
however, M. Louis Bernier, architect (a former 
holder of the Prix de Rome) has been 
replace M. Coquart at the Ecole 
Arts, and the continuation of the work at the 
Cour de Cassation is notified as entrasted 
Paul Blondel. 

While M. Yves Guyot has been, so to 
sentencing M. Coquart to execution, his gol. 
league of the Ministére de l’Instructi 
lique, M. Bourgeois, has been occupied in deal. 
ing somewhat severely with the “joyeusetés” 
of the pupils of the Atelier Bonnat at the 
Ecole des Beaux-Arts. We have before sug. 
gested (in referring to the question of 
admission of female students to the Ecole), 
that the manners of the Ateliers were not 
quite perfect. The youthful mob of students 
gathered together here affect a licence of 
behaviour which, to say the least, is hardly in 
accordance with the standard of manners of 
the present day. In particular they have 
adopted in full force the system of “ Brimades,” 


so much practised in the French og 
and against which a special interdict has 
been made at the military school of &t. 
Cyr. The word “ Brimade,” which has 
bably no equivalent in English,* 

a systematic series of vexations to h new 
comers are subjected, and which too often pass 
quite beyond the reasonable limits of joking. 
On this occasion the “ Brimade” 

into a furious fight in downright earnest, lead- 
ing to serious injuries. Several pupils have 
been sent away from the schools as a disti- 
plinary measure ; the Atelier Bonnat has been 
closed, and the seventy-three pupils who were 
members of it have been deprived of the benefit 
of State instruction. for three months, Itis 
generally considered that the Government have 
been right in interfering, and that the thing had 
gone too far to be any longer overlooked. 

The affair has been made an occasion, on 
part of the Conseil Supérieur of the Ecole, for 
examining into the conditions on which 
students are admitted into the different 
ateliers. Asa matter of fact, every head of an 
atelier admits whom he will and how he will, 
without any pre-arranged conditions. The 
so-called State ateliers are therefore, in 

fact, only private ateliers established in a State 
building, except that the instructions % 
gratuitous. This is considered an , 
which the Conseil Supérieur intends to put a2! 
end to in future by requiring that every 
should be admitted by the central authority of 
the Ecole. The ways and means for 

this alteration will be considered sbortly. 
Other reforms are in the air. The recent dis- 
cussion of the Beaux Arts budget bas attn 
special attention to the present ten 

the Ecole, and it is probable that there will 
soon be important modifications in the manner 
of Government intervention in the artistic 
education of the French nation. That is a 
least the conclusion to be derived from een 
speeches in the Chamber of Deputies, in 
course of which the Ministre de | te 
Publique observed that ‘‘ there ought not ei 

to be a State art or a State taste,” and that 
business of the State was to go where’ 
was real talent, without any question 
of teaching ; a principle the 
which will hardly be contested. 


* We believe the word has no equivalent in Engm 
but if our Paris correspondent got hold of vogiment, 
private annals, say of an English caval  eedent, 
of some of the reminivcences of Woolw is very 
would probably find that the thing itslf 
understood in England. Among eur age bens 
ever, it is considered a point of honour 
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In the last competitions in the Ecole des 
Beaux-Arts the sabject given in. historical 
architecture was the reconstruction of an 
ancient Persian palace ; the jury awarded a 
second medal only, to M. Mars, pupil of M. 
oes our last letter the competition for the 
decoration of the Galerie Lobau at the Hotel 
de Ville has been decided. Out of seventy-five 
competitors the jury selected five who are to 
submit, in a few months, a portion of their 
respective designs of the size intended for 
execution. The five chosen are M. Boureau 
(painter), M. Espouy (architect), M. Guillaume 
Dubufe (painter), M. Moreau Neret (painter) in 
collaboration with M. Noél Bouton (architect), 
and M. Picard (painter) in collaboration with 
M. Risler (architect). In order to facilitate 
this second competition, the Service des Beaux- 
Arts has had constructed large models of one 
cupola, one of which will be put at the disposal 
of each of the competitors, who will thus find 
their work much simplified. 

To the Galerie Lobau competition has just 
succeeded, at the Hétel de Ville, that which the 
“Société Francaise des Habitations 4 Bon 
Marché” has opened for studies of lodging- 
houses and workmen’s cottages of various types 
to be erected at St. Denis, on an irregular piece 
of ground near the “Nord” railway line. 
Among the forty-eight schemes submitted, very 
few show any remarkable novelty. Most of 
them are only repetitions of commonplace forms 
structure resembling barracks, and where 
many families are crowded into one block in a 
manner by no means favourable to healthy con- 
ditions. One project only, No. 35, seems to 
realise any improvements worth speaking of. 
It includes various types of habitation, with one 
fairly picturesque style of architecture per- 
vading them; it is well laid out and with an 
abundant distribution of water. The total 
effect of this design contrasts agreeably with 
the monotony of the work of the others. The 
decision on the competition will be made some 
time during the present month. 

Public works have been mostly stopped the 
last few days by the exceptionally cold weather. 
This has also necessitated some delay in the 
work of exhuming the ancient arena in the Rue 
Monge, which M. Juste Lisch had been carrying 
out actively. All the side of the arena facing 
Rue de Navarre has now been uncovered and 
restored, and at the first fine weather M. Al- 
phand’s gardeners will appear on the scene and 
transform this curious vestige of ancient 
Lutetia into an ornamental square. The muni- 
cipal administration proposes to provide a small 
museum on the site, in which will be placed 
various antiquities discovered in or near the 
site, including fragments of sculpture, coins, 
iewels, pottery, anc even some skeletons dis- 


covered in Gallo-Roman sepulchres. 


While preserving the remains of ancient 
sculpture, the authorities have also been turning 
their attention to the preservation of some 
modern sepulchral monuments. The ceme- 
teries of Paris are full of monuments to illus- 
trious personages, many of which are works of 
art of great interest, which have suffered 
greatly from time and from want of proper 
care. M. Havard, Inspecteur des Beaux-Arts, 
has been struck with the melancholy condition 
of many of these monuments, and has expressed 
the opinion that it is the duty of the State to 
take under its charge the repair and conserva- 
tion of these monuments. He suggests that 
the Commission des Monuments Historiques 
should classify them, and that an annual sum 
of 10,000 francs should be placed to the credit 
of the Ministére de l’Instruction Publique to be 
employed in their preservation and repair. The 
idea has received much support in artistic 
circles, and it seems not improbable that it may 
be seriously taken up. 

There is much talk about again enlarging the 
Luxembourg Museum, which is still too small 
for its purpose. This enlargement would 
necessitate the construction of a new gallery 
which would be projected from the central 
block of the building and abut on the grille of 
the Rue Vaugirard. In this way the Museum 
would form three blocks surrounding an in- 
terior court which would permit of the exhibi- 
tion of a certain number of works of sculpture. 
T here is also talk (for the twentieth time at 
‘east) of the completion of the Boulevard 
Haussmann, and the Municipal Council will 
probably be presented presently with financial 
vroposals in regard to this often-discussed and 
-ong-deferred project. 

We have to record the death, a few days 


since, of M. John Lewis Brown, a painter wh 
talents were well-known in ped as ih 
in Paris. He was born at Bordeaux in 1829, 
He first became known for his studies of horses 
and dogs, for military subjects and sporting 
scenes, and latterly had given himself more to 
the latter class of subjects than to any other. 
He went through a steady course of study of 
the horse at the “Ecole des haras” at Pin 
(Calvados), and subsequently established him- 
self at Bordeaux in 1859, but his success in 
various exhibitions led him to come to Paris. 
His works are very numerous, and distinguished 
by a fine sense of colour and great power of draw- 
ing. Scarcely anyexhibition in Paris of late years 
was without examples of his work, whether in 
water-colours, pastels, or etchings, besides his 
numerous oil paintings. He obtained medals 
in 1865, 1866, and 1867; and the Cross of the 
Legion of Honour in 1870. He exhibited four 
works at the Great Exhibition of 1889, and a 
small collection of his pictures formed a striking 
group in the “Salon Meissonier” of this year. 
He died after a long and painfal illness, much 
regretted by all who knew him. 

We have also to record the death of M. Léon 
Riviére, expert of the Tribunal de la Seine, and 
architect of the Crédit Foncier de France, He 
died at Paris at the age of seventy-six. 
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ROYAL INSTITUTE OF BRITISH 
ARCHITECTS. 


THE third ordinary general meeting of this 
Institute for the present session was held on 
Monday evening at No. 9, Conduit - street, 
Regent-street, Mr. Alfred Waterhouse, R.A., the 
President, in the chair. 


The Recent Examinations. 

The Secretary announced that the following 
gentlemen bad passed the Preliminary Examina- 
tion, and had thereby become Probationers of 
the Institute :— 


Messrs.: Frederick John Almond, Manchester ; 
Henry Victor Ashley, Woodside Park, N.; Ray- 
mond Turner Barker, Southgate; Ralph Waldo 
Bedingfield, Leicester; Thomas Percy Bennett, 
Manchester; Percival Cherry Blow, St. Albans ; 
Cecil Claude Brewer, Watford; Albert Thomas 
Butler, Dudley ; George Edward Clay, Warrington ; 
Frederic Wykeham Chancellor, Finsbury-circus ; 
Henry James Cooper, Leicester ; John Marie Crean, 
Dublin; Harry Bulkeley Creswell, Denbigh-place, 
W.C.; Edward Cruikshank, Bloomsbury-square ; 
Ernest Reuben Orton Davis, Leicester; Thomas 
Denton-Brooks, South Elmsall, near Doncaster ; 
Charles Frank Devitt, Finsbury-cireus; Charles 
Henry Dorman, Northampton ; John William Fair, 
Manchester; Thomas Speirs Fraser, Glasgow ; 
Richard Frank Freeman, Bolton-le-Moors ; Thomas 
Wallis Gordon, Nottingham; George Gregory, 
jun., Stonehaven, N.B. ; Herbert Willcox Hare, 
Manchester ; William Arthur Lionel Hill, Derby ; 
David Horn, Hampstead ; Franklin Kaye Kendall, 
Blackheath; Harold Clapham Lauder, Tunbridge 
Wells; William Langley, Leicester; Herbert 
Henry Law,’ Northampton; Jobn Bowmer 
Mason, Derby; Percy Matthews, Crouch-hill; 
William Allen Maylett, Worcester ; Thomas Clem- 
shaw Mayor, Manchester ; Arthur Ernest McLewan, 
Handsworth ; William Daniel McLennan, ‘Paisley ; 
Percy William Meredith, Bideford ; Thomas Ander- 
son Moodie, Glasgow; Lionel Forster Morres, 
Kentish Town; Wilfrid Rowland Mosley, Derby ; 
Charles Frederick’ Newcombe, Newcastle - on - 

ne; Robert | Or, Scarborough ; George 
Wines Phillips, Peterborough; Francis Jobn 
Potter, Hampstead; Ambrose Macdonald Poyn- 
ter, Albert Gate; Orlando Edmund Thomas 
Prescott, Southport; Roland Rich, Newcastle- 
on-Tyne ; Herbert Cyril Sinnott, Westbury- 
on-Trym; Thomas Arthur Sladdio, Haverstock- 
hill; John Elliott Smales, King’s Langley ; Osgood 


Arlington, near Barnstaple ; Arthur John Sted- 
mee Pornhem, Surrey ; Isaac Taylor, Manchester ; 
Athol Sabben Tuke, Chiswick; Bernard Hugh 
Webb, Hampstead; and Emil Fitewalter Wren, 
Powis-square, W. 

The following gentlemen were reported as 
having the Examination for the Associ- 
ateship held last week, viz. :— 

Bartlett, Arthur Edward, | Howell, William Roland, 


-road, W. | Reading. 
Gooner William Tait, Hutchinson, Christopher 
Glasgow. | , Kensington. 
Flower, Arthur Symth, Jackson, Artbur Blom- 
Stanhope-gardens. | field, Mecklenburgh- 


ary Gilbert, | nare. 
oT swe Bon “sp | Jefferson, Joba England, 
Glazier, Richard, Man-. Stroud Green. 
chester. ‘Jones, George Sydney, 


Greenaway, Franci 


Smith, Crouch-hill; John Charles Southcombe, | large propo 








Brightmore, jan., Shef- Strange, Charlee Hilbert, 
field. | Stoke Newington. 
Musto, Frederick, Leeds. | Sutcliffe, George Lister, 
Pegg, Hallam Carter, Heptonstall, via Man- 
Nottingham. | chester. 
Pite, William Alfred, | Wi gleaworth, Herbert 
Bloomsbury-square. onty. Aberdeen. 
Panter, _Hatetin, M.LA., | Wiens, Frederick 
ussel!-square. est, Onslow-gardens 
Pratt, Robert Bailie,| Wonnacott, Ernest Wm. 
Brecknock-road. Malpas, Bishop’s-road, 
Rovgers,HenryCornwallis,| W. 
Gerald-road, 8S. W. Young, Vivian Edward, 
Smith, Walter Henry, 53, Ennismore-gardens, 
Maidstone. | 8. W. 


The Ashpitel Prize (it was announced) has 
been awarded to Mr. F. William Bedford, 
formerly of Leeds, aged twenty-two years. 


The Royal Gold Medal, 1891. 


The Chairman announced that,on February 2, 
the name of the person who is considered by 
the Council the fitting recipient of the Royal 
Gold Medal for 1891 will be announced. Any 
member of the Institute desirous of sending 
in any name is requested to do so before 
January 1. 


The Architectural Association. 


The President then said he had learned from 
sources which he need not particularise that the 
references he made to the work of the Architec- 
tural Association in his presidential address at 
the opening meeting of the session had left an 
unfavourable impression on the minds of some 
who were deeply interested in the welfare of 
both the senior and the junior bodies of their 
profession. His words, of which the chief com- 
plaint was made, were :— 

“The educational work done by the Association does 
not appear from the statistics with which Iam furnished 
Fa pay any great material assistance to the Insti- 
and he had been asked to show from the returns 
of one whole year what was the proportion of 
members of the Association who the 
examinations in architecture, which he had 
great pleasure in doing. During the current 
year, 1890, two examinations to qualify for 
candidature as Associates had been held in 
London, at which 51 candidates had passed. 
They had come up obviously under the old 
arrangement, none of them having passed either 
a preliminary or an intermediate examination, 
and there had been no candidates forthis qualify- 
ing examination at any non-metropolitan centre. 
Of the 51 who passed in London 32, he under- 
stood,—and it gave him great pleasure to 
have to say so,— were members of the 
Association, and most of the 32 were 
London men, but he thought they were 
justified in asking whether they owed their 
successes to attendance in the classes of the 
Association, for the President of the Association, 
in his address of 1889, asked ‘“‘How it is that 
when a member wishes to up for the Insti- 
tute examinations we find that, instead of 
availing himself of the opportunities afforded 
him in the Association, he goes to a private 
institution to obtain the instruction he re- 
quires?” And again, in his address of this 
year, he said he did not think “ a student who 
confined himself to attending classes at the 
Association would stand much chance of 
passing the Institute ex:minations.” Such an 
opinion expressed by a gentleman who must 
be thoroughly conversant with the facts of 
this important subject, and the statistics 
with which he (the President) was fur- 
nished by the of the Institute, 
seemed to him to justify the doubts 

in his address. Undoubtedly, while there was 
only one examination the Institute obtained a 


rtion of its recruits from the 
members of the Association, but the h- 
ment of the ve examinations already 


to him to have effected a change in 
respect, as he then stated, and as he would 
now show from details for him of the 
three preliminary held in 
London and other parts of the United 
Up to the present 196 probationers been 
registered, of whom 44 or 46 were now mem- 
bers of the Association, but at the time 
of their application, as was natural, only 
about 26 out of the 196 were of 
the Association, although 75 out of the 196 
came from London and its neighbourhood, Of 


the 32 gentlemen from London and neighbour- 
hood who in November, 1889, only 10 
were mem of the Association; of the 23 


who passed in March last, only 10 were mem- 





is' Sydney. 
Hugh, Elgin-crescent. Mitchell-Withers, John 





| bers ; and of the 20 who passed this November, 
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only 6 were members. Further, not one of the 
10 probationers registered in 1889, who were 
also members of the Association, helped to 
compose the 8 who were admitted to the first 
intermediate examination held in November, 
1290. On the other hand, in the — of 
twelve months, some 20 gentlemen, after ad- 
mission to the Probationers’ examination, had 
joined the ranks of the Association ; and he 
sincerely trusted that the majority of their 46 
Probationers who belonged to the Association 
would make a good show at the intermediate 
examinations to be held in November of next 
year and in March, 1892. It might be interest- 
ing to add that, of the 196 probationers, 89 were 
declared exempt from examination, 63 were 
examined in London, 3 in Dublin, 3 in Glasgow, 
12 in Bristol, and 26 in Manchester, and he 
thought it was impossible to estimate too 
highly the debt of gratitude owing to most of 
their allied societies for their disinterested 
labours on this and previous occasions. 
Bat, to return to the Association, though he 
felt bound to give these statistics in answer to 
certain criticisms on his address, he wished it 
to be distinctly understood that he aid not in 
his remarks wish to imply anything prejudicial 
to the Association. Though he never had the 
advantage of being a student within its ranks, 
he had been a member for many years. He 
had always upheld its advantages, and if he 
spoke plainly the other night it was out of real 
interest in its welfare, and not out of any 
antegonistic feeling whatever. He wished the 
Association to seriously consider its position 
with regard to the Institute, and thought he 
could best express his wish by calling attention 
to what he believed to be the facts of the case. 
Mr. H. C. Brodie suggested that a letter by 
Mr. Owen Fleming, containing statistics regard- 
ing examinations published that day in A. A. 
Notes should be republished in the Journal of 
the Institute. 
The President replied that if possible the 
editors of the Journal would reprint the letter. 


Nassanian Architecture. 


Mr. R. Phené Spiers then read a paper on 
“ Sassanian Architecture,” of which the follow- 
ing is an abstract :-— 

Mr. Spiers commenced by stating that the 
recent completion of two works, — “ L’Art 
Antique de la Perse,” by M. Dieulafoy, and the 
“ Histoire de l’Art dans l’'Antiquité,” vol. v., by 
MM. Perrot and Chipiez,—both of which added 
to the scanty knowledge we possessed of the 
architecture of the Sassanian Dynasty (A.D. 
226-636), had suggested this subject as one 
likely to interest the Institute; for though 
that dynasty had endured but little more 
than 400 years, the architects and artists of the 
period had developed acharacteristically marked 
style from a constructional point of view. But 
the style had, in Mr. Spiers’s opinion, otherclaims 
to consideration, as it seemed to form a con- 
necting link between Assyrian and Babylonian 
architecture on the one hand, and Byzantine 
work on the other,—of retrospective value, if 
the vaults of Al Hadhr, Serbistan, and Firouza- 
bad represented the traditional method of such 
coverings handed down from Assyrian times, 
and of prospective value in regard to Byzantine 
work, provided that the dates given to Serbistan 
(about A.D. 350), and Firouzabad (about A.p. 
450), were correct. The earliest building classed 
as Sassanian by Fergusson was the Palace of 
Hatra, now calied Al Hadhr, respecting which 
little was known beyond the information com- 
municated to the Institute in 1846 by Mr. 
(now Sir) A. H. Layard. There were further 
accounts of the ruins given by the late Dr. 
Ross, the surgeon of the British Residency 
at Baghdad, in the 9th volume of the Journal 
of the Royal hical Society, and by Mr. 
Ainsworth, in the 11th volume of the same 
Journal, though for a general description of 
the city, mem were referred to the MS. 
Essay by Sir H. Layard in the Institute 
Library. Two of the halls of Al Hadhr 
measured about 95 ft. by 42 ft. or 46 ft., and 
the third 60 ft. by 65 ft., and their vaults which 
had fallen in were said to be semicircular, 
though the Sassarian vaults were usually 
elliptical. Their doorways were, however, in- 
variably circular - headed. Certain of the 
voussoirs of the arches were enriched with 
sculptured heads, and the entrance doorways to 
the smaller halls had heads with curl in 
wigs, such as were found on Parthian co 





a matter of fact that form of arch in brick con- 
struction was one of the earliest known, for 
the vaulted granaries behind the Ramession 
of Thebes in Egypt were of the same elliptical 
form as those found in Persia. 

The possibility that the palace owed its erec- 
tion to Parthian rather than Sassanian archi- 
tects, had been suggested in Professor Rawlin- 
son’s “Sixth Great Oriental Monarchy,” for 
when the city was besieged by Trajan in A.D. 
116, it contained a Temple of the Sun, which 
was probably the square building at the back 
of the palace, containing a frieze above the 
doorway, ornamented with the head of the 
Sun-God, with crescents to represent the moon 
on either side, and, among other emblems, 
winged griffins. These last were precisely 
similar to a griffin found at Warka (the ancient 
Erech), in the south of Mesopotamia, 250 miles 
south of Al Hadhr, and described in the work 
on Chaldza by Loftus, who therein gave 
drawings of various objects discovered at 
Warka, of the same type as that shown in Sir 
H. Layard’s sketches, viz.,—Syrio-Greek, a 
style which distinguished all Eastern work of 
that period. The second building mentioned 
by Fergusson was the so-called Palace of Ti- 
granes, now the Great Mosque at Diabekr, 
which seemed to have been built up of 
materials taken from some earlier building, 
while the ornament, which resembled that found 
by Loftus at Warka, seemed to be Parthian in 
style. The next example quoted by Fergusson, 
the Palace of Serbistan, seemed to Mr. Spiers 
to be the first genuine Sassanian building, and 
in design and construction it appeared to be 
the outcome of many experiments made in 
earlier buildings no longer existing, or not yet 
discovered. The halls, which were about 26 ft. 
wide, were covered with elliptical barrel 
vaults, traces of which were to be seen on an 
end wall. 

Next, there was the Palace of Firouzabad 
(A.D. 450), which had a frontage of about 
170 ft., and a depth of about 320 ft. The 
entrance consisted of a hall 90 ft. in depth, 
nearly 40 ft. wide, covered with an elliptical 
barrel vault. Other halls were on either side, 
and beyond were three halls side by side, each 
vaulted with a dome on pendentives, which 
consisted of a series of concentric arches 
advancing one over the other and displaying 
increased scientific knowledge, whereby the 
Sassanian architect did away with centring 
altogether, each superimposed ring being 
carried back on the top of such ring 
beneath, and resting on it. Another 
palace, distant about thirty miles from 
Baghdad, that of Ctesiphon, on the Tigris 
(about A.D. 500), which was known to have 
been built by Chosroes I., formed a rec- 
tangular block 312ft. by 170ft., and about 
110 ft. high. In the centre of the front a mag- 
nificent portal,* which rose to the full height of 
the building, gave access to a hall, 163 ft. deep 
by 83 ft. wide, covered with an elliptical barrel- 
vault, 95ft. from the ground to the crown of 
the vault, and 67ft. from the ground to the 
springing of the vault. The bricks or tiles 
with which it was built were laid flatwise, as 
in the granaries at Thebes. The remains of two 
other palaces had been found in Persia, one 
at Imumzade which consisted of a dome on 
arches, and a second, called the Tag-LKiran, 
recently discovered by M. Dieulafoy, the hall 
of which showed a considerable advance in 
construction, as it was lighted by clearstory 
windows between the barrel-vaults. These 
vaults were composed virtually of a series of 
transverse arches, the interspaces being vaulted 
across in a most scientific manner. Two other 
Sassanian buildings remained to be mentioned, 
which were remarkable for their decoration 
rather than their construction, namely, the 
Palace at Mashita, and the Hall at Rabbath- 
Ammon, both in Moab. They were supposed 
to have been erected under Chosroes II. by 
Syrio-Greek artists, and they were enriched 
with ee —— from Hebrew monu- 
ments, interspe with Persian and 
Sassanian decorative details. Ts 





Mr. W. Simpson, R.I., Hon. Associate, ex- 
great satisfaction at Mr. Spiers’s paper, 

which brought together the main points of ‘the 
Old Sassanian Architecture, and had exhausted 
almost all that was known of the subject. 
Architectural students were tending more east- 








* See sketch and description of this great arch, in a 
letter by Mr. Phené Spiers printed in the Bui 
March 24, 1868 p a1L - i — 








ward in their researches, so tap 
the time and means, were nthe to vw h 
architectural remains, and he felt 
teachers at the Universities conld be 
to so direct the thoughts of young 
valuable results would follow. 
Hon. M. G. Talbot, R.E., of the 
attached to the Afghan Boundary Commis 
had made plans and sections of some rock-cut 
caves found by him at a place called Haibak, 
far from the ancient Balkh. Among them ~ 
a number of domes, which, although paso 
were copies of structural domes, and similar i, 
’ in 
shape tothe Sassanian ones. The sectional out- 
line of one tall oval dome was almost the same 
as that of the great arch at Ctesiphon, 
caves showed that the Sassanian style existed 
over a much wider area than the M 
Valley. Poetry, architecture, art, and science 
generally had once been in the most 
condition in Khorassan and the countries 
it, and it was quite possible that the art of the 
Sassanians came from that region. In Persia, 
where wood was scarce, vaulted roofs and domes 
were the rule. Central Asia must have been, he 
considered, in a similar condition, and, 
seen how easily simple villagers pat 
vaults and domes without centres, it to 
him that in all probability such roofs been 
used in those regions from very early times. The 
Euphrates valley had also been destitute 
of wood, which he thought accounted for the 
vaulted roof being used in that region ; and it 
might be assumed that from Mesopotamia to 
the ancient Balkh and Samarkand the vault and 
dome existed from the earliest period of civi- 
lisation. Professor Baldwin Brown, in Vol. Y, 
of the ‘‘ Transactions,” gave a reference, show- 
ing that ancient Alexandria had been built on 
vaults. The vault seemed to have existed far 
more widely than had been previously realised; 
it had been a sub-structure only wanting the 
necessity, or occasion, to bring it above ground 
as a superstructure. In the domes and vaults 
now built in Persia, the bricks were placed in a 
sloping position, as described by Mr. Spiers, so 
as to rest partly on one another, which no doubt 
largely helped to do without centres, He sup- 
posed lightness was the object of the use of 
potsin domes ; the Persians in b g a mud 
wall made square hollow bricks, to which they 
gave the term ‘‘Sanduk,” which meant @ bor, 
and these they placed on the top courses for 
lightness. Mr. Simpson concluded " pro- 
posing a vote of thanks to Mr. Spiers for his 


r. 

eo Alma Tadema, R.A.,in seconding the 
motion, said he was sorry he attended the 
meetings of the Institute so seldom, because 
when he did so he always learnt a great deal. 
As far as the paper was concerned, he could 
only repeat what Mr. Simpson had said, that it 
was learnedly wrought out. It had caused 
him to think particularly of the old question of 
the arch and the dome with reference to 

he was rapped over the knuckles many years 
ago, because he contradicted the statement 
that Arabic architecture had its dome from the 
Byzantine, which he did not believe. With 
reference to the Palace of Tigranes, he rather 
believed it to be Armenian. 

The President said the members were Very 
much indebted to Mr. Spiers, who had taken 8° 
much pains to illustrate his subject and to bring 
it before them in the way he had done. There 
seemed to be very little left for them to exe™ 
cise their ingenuity upon, but to him the 
trations contained a most striking feature in the 
arch of Ctesiphon, which he thought was 
100 ft. high, and the curious wall ornamen 
on either side of it. They would all remember 
the bit of yor paigpeine rae 0 aes which 
was so lovely and so exquisitely rich. 

The resolution was cordially adopted, and 
the proceedings then terminated. 


ABERDEEN Street Improvements. — The Im- 
provements Committee of Aberdeen Town é 
agreed on the 27th ult. to the extension of Huntly 
a to Chapel-street, the cost of the scheme being 

PUBLIC IMPROVEMENTS AT HawLEY.—On the ~ 
ult., Colonel John Ord Hasted, R.E., Inspect 
the Local Government Board, held an Town 
Hanley Town-hall into an application by the 
Council for power to borrow 8,650. ood — as 
alterations and street im 37 for the 
completion of the Town-hall. and 1,500/. for © 
ad tion of the Potteries Mechames 
to the purposes of a museum and 


for | There was no opposition offered to either of the ap” 


plications. 
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SOME SPECIMENS OF ORNAMENTAL 
WORK. 


THESE illustrations are from a collection 
made by the late Sir Digby Wyatt, to which we 
have before referred, for an intended publica- 
tion. The Pyx from Stonyhurst is the most 
characteristic piece of design ; the treatment of 
the supports round the glass receptacle is 
curious and not inelegant. The Renaissance 
table from Windsor Castle is a rich specimen 
of the work of its epoch, very satisfactory on 
general lines, but showing that constant defect 
in Renaissance furniture, the want of proper 
jéining of the constructive parts of the design ; 
the scroll legs are merely (to all appearance) 
butted against the lower part of the central 
stalk, instead of appearing to be construc- 
tively connected with it. 

We do not know the “ provenance” of the 
other two objects. The snuffers suggests in 
the handles the kind of treatment which is) 
dear to the makers of ceremonial keys for the 
opening of buildings in the present day, viz., 
the use of a miniature Classic capital from 
which a stem seems to spring. The design of 
this portion is however more workmanlike than | 
we generally find in the ceremonial key, as the 
parts where strength is required really appear 
Strong. The fault of the design is in the 
second heads or masques introduced on the) 
handles below the torsos. They have no deco- 
rative business there, and just spoil what would | 
otherwise be a good design of its kind. | 

he spoon is so curious as to be worth illus- | 
tration, but certainly not imitation. There is| 
something clever certainly in the way in which 
the dragon’s tail is carved on in a spiral twist: 
round the handle; but the three component. 
parts have no relation to each other in idea, | 
and the connexion of the handle with the | 


bowl, as if held in the dragon’s mouth, intro-| * A paper read 
Pay ah appearance of weakness just where. ‘the Royal In 
at of strength ought to be most emphasised. | as elsew 


ARTS AND ARTISTS IN FORMER TIMES 
AND TO-DAY.* 


UNTIL a comparatively recent period a monu- | 


ment of architecture,—or, in more prosaic 
words, a national or public building, — con- 
tained within itself, as parts of itself, all the 
great arts, technic, esthetic, and phonetic ; and 
these are three words which, in spite of Exami- 


me therefore adopt the definitions of them 
given by the late James Fergusson. He tells 
us that the technic arts are those resulting 
from one’s muscular action or power, whereby 
the materials composing a great building are 
wrought into constructive forms; that the 
esthetic arts are due to those developments 


of sense by which one is enabled to arrange 
‘and distribute the parts of a great build- 


ing for given purposes, culminating in what 
is called “design”; that the phonetic arts 
emanate from one’s power of represen- 


‘tation, their many developments culmi- 


nating in “sculpture” and “ painting.” The 
two first suffice to make a building useful and 


‘beautifal; the phonetic arts endow it with ex- 
pression, whereby it becomes a record of the | 
‘life and manners, the thoughts and aspirations, | 
and that Indian tradition preserved the habit 


of the people who erected it,—in short, an his- 
of systematically moving large bodies of men 


torical monament. To put the matter in another 
way: a great building may be described as | 
account, left by an English ambassador sent by 
James I. to negotiate a commercial treaty with 
the Emperor of Hindustan, of what was then 
called “a movable court,” which moved rapidly 
from place to place. Sir Thomas Roe, 


perfect,—first, on technic principles, because of 
the proper use, application, and distribution of 
materials in its construction; secondly, on 
esthetic principles of design, because of its con- 
venient and barmonious arrangement, combined 
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Silver Table presented by the City of London 
to Charles I1.( from Windsor Castle). : 








ing, employed as voices to tell its story,—to 
explain the purposes for which it is erected. 
These arts were common to the artists of 
every nation which achieved excellence prior to 
the invention of Printing, and the consequent 


diffasion of general knowledge, between the 
years 1450 and 1550, wherein the boundary line 
between the old and the new methods of 


artistic practice, according to Fergusson, must 


“pres be sought. 
nation Boards, the majority of us have often , 


difficulty in clearly and tersely defining. Let. 


The Ancient Migrations. 
The fame of Alexander of Macedon, the 
master of Greece some 2,200 years , still 
lives in the names of cities in eastern Europe, 


in Egypt, all over Asia Minor, and in north- 


western India. His armies are said to have 
started from Macedonia, over the Balkans to 
the Danube, and then to have returned south- 


_wards to the Hellespont which they crossed in 


order to make the conquest of Asia. That the 


armies of Alexander the Great contained a vast 
‘number of Greeks may be assumed to be cor- 


rect. The Greeks for 200 years before his time, 


and for at least 800 years afterwards, were the 
artists of the world, or rather that part of it 


known as the Roman Empire; and their 


migratory character is proved in a host of in- 
‘stances. That they reached as far East as the 


Panjab is attested by the discovery in recent 
years of Greek sculptures in that part of India; 


is an historical fact. There is an authentic 


+s 


with its ornamental construction ; thirdly, for | ambassador referred to, saw one “set up 


its phonetic adjuncts, like sculpture and paint- 





before the Architectural Association | gaid to “ a pr 
by Mr. William H. White, | -emoval of a nation. At the several halting 
centre 


on day 
mentioned. 


bf the Royal Institute of British Architects, 


| | and 
‘finished in four hours, though it was done with 
| order and exactness.” The Emperor was 
”" which resembled the 
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places, his pavilion was placed in the 
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of the encampment, and isolated from all 
around. Every one knew what ground to 
take, and how far from the Emperor he 
must pitch his tent, or raise some kind 
of shelter: every one knew where to go 
for the supply of his wants—for special 
streets, so to speak, were devoted to 
different tradesmen, artificers, and others. 
Elephants, horses, oxen, were arranged in 
specified places; they were always ready to 
start for some other camping place. Some 
such systernatic method of travelling as this 
must have prevailed before the time of the 
Romans: and it is believed that 400 or 500 
years before Christ great cities flourished in 
‘Asia Minor and northern Africa in which extra- 
ordinary excellence was attained in the con- 
struction of buildings with light and perishable 
materials, under the guidance of Greek artists. 
The dome and even the arch were then used. 
The Roman, when, so to speak, he came upon 
the scene, found the arts of which he after- 
wards made so extensive a use in working 
order. 

Another hero, of whom more information is 
extant than has been found of Alexander the 
Great, was JuliusCzsar. His camp was a square, 
entrenched on its four sides, laid out in streets 
within, and having quartersspecificially arranged 
for the several divisions of the army. In the 
camp was a market-place, and there were special 
quarters for the artificers. Casar had to build 
bridges over the Rhine and other rivers, and 
before he crossed to this country he had to 
build a fleet. His armies were something 
more than mere aggregations of fighting-men. 
They were communities of soldiers and crafts- 
men who at times were compelled to settle 
down in one place, to remain there for months, 
even years; and the arts of peace were pro- 
bably pursued by them with as much earnest- 
ness as those of war. 

The masters and chief artists employed by 
the Romans in the design and superintendence 
of their buildings were Greeks. Their various 
corporations of workmen were highly trained ; 
and, as may be seen at the present day in the 
quarries once worked by Roman enterprise, the 
organisation for the supply of materials was of 
a character beyond the conception of modern 
practice. Even when the so-called Barbarians 
were masters of Rome, the Emperor Theodoric 
instructed his architects in a proclamation— 
quoted, a short time ago, by one of the Presi- 
dents of the Architectural Association—which 
serves to show in what esteem the design and 
erection of monumental edifices was then held. 
From Theodoric’s time until the eleventh 
century the thick veil drawn over history has 
never been lifted. The annals of the arts 
during the first balf of that period are abso- 
lutely void, and during the remaining half 
extremely meagre. One thing, however, is 
certain. The great cities founded by the 
Romans in all parts of their Empire remained, 
to afford a shelter or a quarry to generation 
after generation of inabitants. 

The Monastic System. 

That the influenceof Rome over the world 
was ever entirely lost is more than doubtful ; 
its moral influence exists at the present day 
over an enormous portion of the globe. The 
monastic system, practised more than 1,800 
years ago, flourishes, it may be said, to-day. 
Gibbon, in perhaps the most fascinating chapter 
of his “ Decline and Fall of the Roman Empire,” 
describes the early communities of monks. He 
says :-— 

‘The philosophic eye of !Pliny had surveyed with 


astonishment a solitary my who dwelt among the 
palm trees near the Dead Sea; who subsisted without 


money, who were | team gene without women; and who 
derived from the disgust and repentance of mankind a 
perpetual supply of voluntary associates.’ 

Colonies of monks flourished at Thebes in 
Egypt, and in the cities of the Nile, during the 
third and fourth centuries; and about A.D. 340, 
the practice of the monastic life was introduced 
and taught in Rome. A little later, monasteries 
were established in Gaul; and at last every city 
of the Empire was inhabited by increasing 
multitudes of monks. Gibbon shows how the 
monastic life, by the aid of which the arts came 
down from Roman times to our own, was pro- 

d over the world. He says that “the 
fe of Hilarion,” who was born at the close of 
the third century, 


“ Displays the facility with which an indigent hermi 
of ns might Sue a for Sicily, 
escape to Epirus, island 
Cyprus. .. . The who visited Jerusalem eagerly 

, in the most t climates of the earth, the 
model of the monastic life. . . . The monastery 





of Banchor, in Flintshire, dispersed a numerous colony 
among the barbarians of Ireland ; and Iona, one of the 
Hebrides, which was planted by the Irish monks, diffused 
over the northern regions a doubtful ray of science and 
superstition.” 


So says Gibbon; and there can be no doubt 
that when the Roman power came to an end, 
and even during its decline, these aggregations 
of monks exercised, in their respective localities, 
both physical and moral sway over the country 
around, 

What a camp was to an ancient Roman army, 
with its market-place, its streets of artificers’ 
workshops, its functionaries of every descrip- 
tion, the original monastery was to the army of 
the ancient Church. Like the movable “court” 
or camp which Sir Thomas Roe saw in India, 
three centuries ago, the Emperor’s pavilion, 
that is to say, the church, was placed in the 
centre, and the several dependencies had their 
respective positions around. ‘The villa or town 
which the Romans had built often became a 
home for the monks; and there is abundant 
evidence of their having converted the ancient 
temples and other buildings into churches and 
monastic dwellings. The Roman villa was in 
fact the model of the monastery or abbey of the 
ninth century. One of these great abbeys, 
founded some two centuries before the time of 
William the Conqueror, was situated near Macon. 
Its name and fame will long endure, for in 
the Middle Ages the Abbey of Cluny was the 
common school or university of arts, whence 
issued the men who directed the construction 
of the great abbeys, cathedrals, and churches 
of France and England, of a large part of Ger- 
many and Spain, and of northern Italy. If this 
fact be once grasped—that in the Middle Ages 
there flourished a central institution in which a 
common language, the low Latin, was spoken 
and taught—the Mediwval sequence of events 
wherein, under the tutelage of religion, the 
great arts played a principal part, becomes per- 
fectly clear and comprehensible. From the 
Abbey of Cluny went forth the masters and 
chief artists of the eleventh, twelfth, and thir- 
teenth centuries; and throughout western 
Europe similar branch establishments, founded 
on the model of Cluny, existed. Not only all 
the learning, but all that contributed to educa- 
tion, was confined within the religious houses, 
and could be learnt only fromthe monks. How 
was it that they worked? How came it that 
the face of western Europe, in the course of five 
centuries, was covered with buildings which 
have been the puzzle and admiration of English- 
men during the last hundred years? 


Western Europe in the Middle Ages. 


Architects who have seen a village or a small 
town situated on the site of an ancient building 
or within its ruins; those who have seen the 
wallsof peasants’ cottages composed of moulded 
stone or squared blocks of granite, can realise 
the appearance of a city in Italy or southern 
France about the ninth and tenth centuries. 
It was constructed very largely of old materials 
placed one over the other, not without some 
thought of external effect. From Rome down- 
wards all the cities of the Empire went through 
this experience. Given the plan of a church, 
with instructions to put into the building so 
many windows, doors, and arches, so many 
columns, and having raised the walls to a cer- 
tain height to cover it with a vault, local artists 
obtained for the various purposes indicated 
ready-made materials from neighbouring old 
and disused buildings. The theatres, triumphal 
arches, baths, the tombs and other monuments 
of Roman magnificence, were dismantled, and 
the materials of which they were com 
used for the earlier churches. In the older 
cities of Provence and other parts of southern 
France, huge blocks of stone perfectly 
worked, lofty columns of vast dimensions, 
elegant mouldings, and capitals of refined 
execution, are to be seen in the more primi- 
tive churches; and they astonish the beholder 
by the grandeur of their appearance in the 
midst of a semi-barbarous medley of construc- 
tion. Indeed the vastness which distinguishes 
the French cathedrals, as compared with the 
English cathedrals, is mainly due to the fact 
that the legacy left to France by the Romans 
was far larger than that which they left to us. 
When, in the middle of the thirteenth century, 
the style evolved out of the constructive 
methods employed by or forced upon the earlier 
Medizxval builders attained perfection, an ex- 


ologist undergoes, might have easily traced the 





pert, with the training which a modern arche- | the 





origin of every portion of @ cathedral from | w 


some ancient building in the 
within a certain area of terri 
The princi ak 
ecclesiastical edifices of the Middle Aeu . 
similar in France and England, and tdenu..: 
from period to period in buildings which ar 
thousand miles distant from each othe: 
which were erected almost at me’ 
If one takes the early cath 
found that, whether in France or Bnoler 
in other parts of western Europe, they 
of the same general model, and 
sequently have been erected from 
plan. This plan was one 
Church, and it was worked ont ata 
centre, probably at Cluny. Moreover, when 
subsequent periods, prior to the 
century,* most, if not all, the cathedrals of 
western Europe were enlarged and beautified, 
the form of arrangement, the principal con- 
structive features, even the ornaments, were 
similar, as many buildings, situated at a great 
distance from each other, suffice to testify. In 
the Middle Ages a central institu 


its innumerable branches, yeided te masters 


and artists, just as, at the t 
Government department in a ns 
plan and elevation of Barracks to be erected in 
different parts of the Indian Empire, with in- 
structions to different local superintendents to 
use the materials at their immediate A 
and to employ the workmen of their respective 
localities in the execution of the work. 

One who would realise what the face of 
western Europe must have been like in the 
Middle Ages should travel in those parts of 
India but slightly inhabited by Europeans, 
where there are still many walled cities and 
fortified hamlets; or in China, which stil 
abounds in Buddhist monasteries. Let us 
imagine a vast plain, with here and there 
jungle or forest marsh or morass, and as far as 
the eye can reach no trace of a substantial 
dwelling. The road is a jagged series of 
tracks, over which at distant intervals a horse- 
man may trot or gallop, a palanquin ora litter 
with a lady and her child may by borne by 
runners and accompanied by horsemen, friars 
may be walking, merchants, pedilars with goods 
for sale, may be seen, each with an escort pro- 
portionate to his rank. Travellers in such 
localities accept the risks of iy. on 
murder ; and on the great highways of | 
in Medieval days men had to protect them- 
selves and each other as best they could. 
Imagine, therefore, the delight with which, 
then, a traveller saw in the distance a tower or 
a spire—the encouragement it afforded to him, 
the influence upon his senses Ca 


used by the 
Wa 


distant sound of a peal of bells! 
that inclosure, the existence of 

afar off was thus proclaimed, he sought 
and found a lodging for the night, mes 
and drink after the labours of the day ; and, i 
he were poor, alms with which to continue hit 
journey. Thestranger within the gates of such 
a building, or group of buildings, enjoyed not 
only hospitality and rest for his body, but also 
intellectual recreation. The sculptares, both 
on the outside and inside of the various : 
composing an abbey or a monastery, 

an sxhibition which he could perfectly under- 
stand. Paintings on the d windows, 
on the roofs and floors, were 

the sole and universal story of ‘at. 
told in a diversity of ways—ill 

in times when the great mass of both gentle 
and simple could neither read nor write, wer 
graphic renderings of a common living | ' 
with which the teaching and preaching © 


posed | period made even the humblest 


Whatever opinions may be now entertained 
respecting the aims or character of the Roman 
Church, it is certain that without its fostering 
care during the Middle A the , 
would have known very little of the ancient 
civilisation. The authors were — ne 
studied within the cloister, and 0 bef 
copied by monastic scribes, who thus! 
libraries pertaining to the several np aaa 
MSS., the publication of which; by : 
rude printing-presses, assisted the great 
tellectual movement of the fifteenth century 
Italy, and of the sixteenth m France 
England. 
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The Fifteenth and Siateenth Centuries. 


‘r amongst the artists of Italy in the 
ons eum which has furnished the text 
o¢ numerous books on the Renaissance, much 
more resembled, I humbly think, development 
or renovation than revival. The Italians never 
entirely lost the practice of the arts between 
the time of Diocletian, and his palace at Spalato, 
and the time of Bramante, who flourished 
nearly 400 years ago. Serlio, who inherited the 
designs and other papers of one of Bramante’s 
pupils, published, in the middle of the sixteenth 
century, a work which has served as the model 
for many similar works in all the western 
countries of Europe. Palladio about the same 
period was studying Vitruvius and Alberti, and 
he made plans of all the great public baths of 
the ancients which he could find, and which 
were in fair preservation in his day. All the 
great works of architecture executed during 
the fifteenth century in Italy were adorned 
with paintings and sculptures by the hands of 
the best painters and sculptors of the period ; 
and the numerous pupils of these masters 
formed schools whose works have been ever 
since the admiration of the world. 

The eminence of the Italian masters, and the 
fame of the great buildings which abounded in 
Italy, caused many Frenchmen and Englishmen 
of distinction, and many travellers of all coun- 
tries, to visit the Italian cities, whence they 
sent home tales of the wealth and beauty of 
the materials which composed the principal 
palaces and churches. Italian architects and 
sculptors returned the visit, and some were in- 
duced to stay in France. Vignola practised 
and died there, and his work cn architecture 
has always been to the French what Palladio’s 
work was to the English. The literature 
studied in Europe during the fifteenth and six- 
teenth centuries was classical, and the lan- 
guage in which scholars conveyed their thoughts 
to the world, was Latin. During the reigns of 
Mary and Elizabeth young ladies of distinction 
read and wrote Latin, for it was not until many 
years afterwards that the classical works which 
the monks had preserved were “‘ Englished out 
of Latin.” The architecture of the time was 
illustrated—that is to say, the phonetic arts 
which help to compose a great work of archi- 
tecture were made to tell the classical story 
of gods and goddesses, satyrs and nymphs, 
fates and graces, of pagan creation; and 
this story was consonant with the gene- 
ral current of conversation and the feeling 
or affectation of the age. Vast numbers 
of Italians and Spaniards flocked to Eng- 
land in Queen Mary’s time, and the chief poems 
and romances were translations from the Italian. 
Inigo Jones, whose Christian name possesses an 
Italian flavour, made several visits to Italy. 
Many of the tombs with which the churches 
and cathedrals, especially in this country, were 
then filled were executed by Italian workmen. 
The deep interest taken in the arts during the 
sixteenth and seventeenth centuries by the 
ruling class of France,— partly, no doubt, from 
motives of ostentation,—is shown in the books 
of the time, and the dedications they contain 
to great personages. The country palaces and 
chateaux of the nobility then designed and 
erected were adorned with sculptures and 
paintings, and surrounded with gardens, foun- 
tains, and waterfalls. The vast town-houses 
which they possessed were equally spacious, 
with courtyards in front and gardens behind. 
Absolute harmony of design was maintained 
both in the exteriors and the interiors of these 
ouildings ; and for more than a hundred years 
the developments of the style which mark the 
epoch of Louis XIV. and his two successors 
were pre-eminent throughout Europe. 


Three Epochs. 


_ Three distinct epochs of intellectual activity 
in the great arts can be defined, especially in 
England. Roundly stated, they occurred in the 
years 1250, 1550, and 1850, thus leaving a lapse 
of three hundred years between each. During 
the first epoch the artists drew their inspirations 
from solid remains of great edifices which had 
survived the fall of Roman power and the sub- 
sequent struggles of the various peoples that 
composed the Roman Empire. A child’s game 
of house-building with small cubes of wood, 
played by real workmen with blocks of stone 
torn from existing buildings, affords an insight 
into the process by which the forms and details 
of the earliest abbeys and cathedrals were 
evolved. This process, or these , were 
a ated or systematised, and then 





central institution, which in its turn acknow- 
ledged the supremacy of a universal power 
stationed in the ancient capital of Rome. 
During the second epoch artistic inspiration 
was aroused partly by the study of ancient and 
Medieval MSS., which had been previously re- 
stricted to the use of the monks, but which were 
at length open to all who could read. The MSS. 
were copies principally of the works of Roman 
writers, some of them transcribed in low Latin, 
no doubt, but perfectly intelligible to the u 
classes of French and English. A translation 
of Vitruvius published in Paris in 1547, in the 
French vernacular, contains a kind of apology 
that it is intended for workmen and others who 
do not understand Latin. The movement of 
the sixteenth century was largely influenced by 
the voyages to foreign leat, the influx of 
foreigners in the various European capitals, 
and the conviction, which had suddenly seized 
upon ambitious imaginations, that the world 
was bigger, and contained more in it, than the 
decaying Church had been willing to admit. 
During the third epoch—that of the present 
century—artistic inspiration has been sought 
and derived mainly from printed books and 
illustrations, the art of photography having 
largely contributed to increase the general con- 
fusion of published precedents—and this in 
spite of extraordinary facilities of travel and 
almost equally extraordinary efforts of draughts- 
manship. 

The first of these movements, that of the 
thirteenth century, was a practical, general 
manifestation of artistic vigour. The second, 
in the sixteenth century, was a studious relaxa- 
tion of religious discipline, a mental demon- 
stration which affected everything that contri- 
buted to the enjoyment of life, from a Royal 
decree to a piece of buffoonery. The third, in 
our own time, has been mainly pictorial and 
scenic,—an affair of sentiment, fashion, ahd 
party-spirit, confined to only a portion of the 
community at large. 


The term “ Artist.” 


The very word “ artist,” in the course of the 
last hundred and twenty years, has obtained a 
meaning different from that it possessed during 
the preceding seventeen or more centuries. 
In low Latin, in Italian, in Spanish, the 
word artista meant one who exercised a 
mechanical art. Dr. Johnson, the first edition 
of whose Dictionary was published about the 
year 1754, defined an artist as the professor 
of an art, generally of an art manual; he 
also defined “ artificer” and “artisan” as 
artists. In other English Dictionaries of 
early date “artist” is defined as one skilled 
in an art or a trade; and ‘“‘artificer ” 
or “artisan” as an artist or a mechanic, 
one who is skilled in any art, mystery, or trade, 
a handicraftsman. But in the year 1762 the 
literary autocrats of the Académie Frangaise, 
in their great dictionary, so altered the old 
meaning of the word “artist ” that it has come 
to be applied, both in France and England, 
solely to a person of wsthetic training and 
acquirements— one who draws, or paints, or 
models, or who makes designs on paper for 
buildings, furniture, jewelry, &c. One hears 
now such compounds as “artist-architect,” or 
“ art-workman,” used by gentlemen and ladies 
who are immensely amused when a hairdresser 
calls himself an “artist in hair,” a vain denomi- 
nation to which he is traditionally entitled ; 
and the “‘art tailors” of Bond-street have as 
much justification for their compound title as 
the self-styled ‘ art-architects.” Indeed, I have 
often wondered that practitioners of the lower 
arts should be allowed to monopolise the title 
of “ workman,” seeing that every Englishman 
who is worth anything at all, is or has been a 
working man. But a musician appears to be 
excluded from the fraternity of British artists; 
he or she, as the case may be, is called artiste, 
with an “e,” and the word is printed in the 
italic character to show that it has been appro- 
priated from a source other than the pure well 
of English undefiled. 
Foreign Artists in England. 

The periodical immigration of foreigners into 
this country, due to various causes, religious 
and political rather than commercial, has con- 
tributed in no small degree to enlarge its 
artistic capacities and develop its artistic 
sense. After the fall of the Roman Church in 
England, the condition of the arts was worse 


. | its defenders. 





homes, and compelled them to seek mise- 
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rable lodgings anywhere anyhow. 
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We set up no new institutions in the place of 
those we destroyed, and after the excite- 
ment of the sixteenth century had subsided in 
England, a century of native inaction, as far 
as the arts were followed. The 
nobility, who had the means of knowing what 
the artists of Italy, France, and Flanders were 
doing, sent to obtain their advice and assist- 
ance. In the days of the Stuarts, when a 
further influx of foreigners took place, 
the chief artists employed in England 
were not English, though some of them 
bore English titles and became anglicised in 








name and language. Sir Anthony Vandyck, 
Sir Peter Lely, Sir God Kneller, were 
foreigners who worked in England. The design 


of the numerous churches, the erection of which 
was superintended by Sir Christopher Wren, 
was, I feel sure, largely due to foreign assistance 
—for after carefully looking at some of Wren's 
works, and after oe g them with par- 
ticular buildings erected a short time previously 
in Venice,—which Wren had never visited,— 
one is struck with marked resemblances in type 
and detail. Sir John Vanbrugh was of foreign 
lineage ; the magnificence of his architectonic 
conceptions, the character of the works 
executed under his direction, betray their 
French origin, and the details prove it. Then 
there were the two brothers Adam, the 
“adelphi” who gave names to a series of 
London streets lying between the Thames and 
the Strand, and whose delicate designs for plaster 
ornamentation burst suddenly upon the town. 
The art which made them is known to have 
been the work of Italians whom the brothers 
employed, and it expired with the few pupils 
they left behind. Sir William Chambers was 
not born an Englishman, and many of his 
draughtsmen,—some of whom worked on the 
drawings of Somerset House,—were foreigners. 
If one carefully examine the English illustrated 
books on the arts, especially architecture, 
published during the last century, one finds 
that the names of the draughtsmen and of the 
engravers are almost invariably foreign, while 
the character of the work is entirely French. 
At the commencement of the Queen’s reign 
Italians employed at the Mint executed the 
beautiful coins which bear her Majesty's — 
and superscription ; and I think it may be fairly 
admitted that until the year of Jubilee, 1887, 
no Englishman had reason to be ashamed of 
the artistic character of his country’s coinage. 
Even at the present day some of the Royal 
Academicians are foreigners, or of Pee 
lineage. 
The Great Arts To-day. 

I have attempted to realise, by an imperfect 
description, the feelings of the Medizval 
traveller on first catching sight of a tower ora 
spire; and even now when, halfway on the 
road—an ancient Roman one—between Dover 
and Canterbury, one gets a first glimpse of the 
cathedral towers, the effect—especially in the 
sunlight on a summer's day—is very ¢ ing 
and inspiriting. But what must it have been 
to the worn and footsore, in all weathers, five 
hundred years ago? They knew that those 
towers marked the existence of a glorious and 
beautiful home of refuge and delight, where 
bed and board, and alms with which to con- 
tinue the journey to Rochester and London, 
would be obtained. 
the sincerity with which a man, under such 
circumstances, cried out, “The Lord is my 
refuge,” “In His courts is peace,” or “I was 
glad when they said unto me, Let us go unto 
the house of the Lord.” When there now, once 
a week, one repeats those phrases as a senti- 
mental exercise for spiritual comfort; but in 
the Middle Ages they a definite 
meaning, conveying a recognition of substantial 
benefits received. 

Again, the towers cf a Medieval fortress 
were absolutely essential to its defence. A 


tower in those days was also often necessary to 


hold aloft a sun-dial, which was not only con- 


venient but absolutely essential to every in- 


habitant of the town or village in which it was 
placed. But, at the t time, men consult 
their watches in preference to the town clock, 
or even that bell which every quarter of an 
hour during the session irritates the House of 
Commons; and modern fortresses are built to 
show little masonry or brickwork for big 
to attack—a tall tower being the very frst ching 
in a siege to carry destruction into ranks 
Nevertheless, few public, few 
large private buildings, are now considered 
camalane without towers, some of which are 


erected for absolutely no ‘purpose whatsoever ; 
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THE BUILDER. 
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| are intended, in a technic as well as an 
chet sense, to “ break the sky-line” of the 
building. But lam bold enough to believe that 
no Greco-Roman artist, no Medieval artist, 
ever of malice aforethought broke the sky-line 
of his buildings; or intentionally so grouped 
them as to secure what, in this pictorial and 
scenic epoch, is called a picturesque outline. 
If one study minutely the history of an old 
cathedral, both from written documents and 
from the evidence to be obtained of the build- 
ing itself, it will be found that its course of life 
has been something like this. Early in the 
twelfth century (and sometimes earlier) it was 
erected and finished according to a general 
uniform plan, and in consonance with in- 
structions received from headquarters. The 
masters who had the general direction of the 
artists engaged upon it were mainly ecclesi- 
astics, and the master mason was the chief 
artist who worked on the building. Years 
afterwards, as population increased and civilisa- 
tion advanced, a larger cathedral was required. 
Another plan was obtained from headquarters ; 
and, without destroying the whole of the 
original building, additions were made to fit 
it to the new and enlarged plan, for I 
have no doubt in my own mind that the 
church services, which were then a principal 
part of the ordinary business of life, were 
carried on during the repairs. Ultimately, 
after the fourteenth century, for well known 
reasons, no more general uniform plans could 
be obtained, or they were not wanted. Addi- 
tions or alterations were made by local artists 
as they were required. If a window did not 
give light enough, another and larger one was 
substituted, without any heed to what is now 
called “style.” No attempt at what is now 
called “restoration” was made; and altera- 
tions were effected without regard to appear- 
ances, though the artists engaged expended 
their best talents upon the work. If a new 
chapel or chapter house, or any other adjunct 
was wanted, it was fitted on to the building in 
the place most convenient for its purpose ; and, 
as a rule, the same happened to the municipal 
and the private edifices. The result was that, 
after three or more centuries of such altera- 
tions and additions, the cathedrals, the castles, 
the country-houses, which had survived succes- 
sive periodical contests, presented outlines of 
the most picturesque description—outlines ren- 
dered, in later centures, still more picturesque 
trom decay and wanton destruction. 

The too enthusiastic study of Medixval 
buildings in their ruined condition has partly 
led to the present methods of design. We 
have taken the plan and view of our cathedrals 
and churches as they came down to our fore- 
fathers of the sixteenth century, after three or 
more centuries of modification, and founded 
upon that plan and view the church and the 
cathedral of the present day. We have been 
utterly and wilfully oblivious of the regular 
and symmetrical form they both had in the 
plans of the thirteenth-century architect. We 
treat the modern country-house in the same 
fashion, and arrange a new building of our 
own time with every possible irregularity of 
outline, both vertical and horizontal, for the 
purpose of imitating effects which during the 
Middle Ages, and even later, grew naturally, or 
as circumstances demanded. Yet we are asto- 
nished that the shrewd British public fail to 
appreciate the true uses of architecture, that 
the run of a revived style barely lasts ten 
years, and that Governments desirous of erect- 
ing national monuments are as cautious in their 
dealings with artists as they are perplexed with 
the rapid changes of the artistic kaleidoscope. 
It was well said, three hundred years ago, 
“Nothing is lasting that is feigned: it will 
have another face than it had, ere long.” 

Then, as regards the employment of painting 
and sculpture in new churches, we give the 
enlightened world the same old versions, told in 
the same old way, of the once sole and universal 
story of Christendom. Does any one attempt 
to decipher them? Does any one ever try to 
read the sculptures upon the national and 
municipal buildings of the country? Does one 
ever ask oneself what the subject of most of 
them has to do with men and women of to day, 
—with the life of the present time? It may be 
possibly due to some such feeling that the 
public buildings of our time are very little in- 
debted to sculptors for their adornment ; and 
as to the art of painting, the question with the 

vernment or a municipality, even in these 

ys when the nation consents to spend 


than any subject to be portrayed, upon the walls. 
Again, how do the once subsidiary arts of 
painting and sculpture use the liberty th 
have enjoyed in England since the sixteent 
century? To study the progress a have 
made, one must go to an exhibition in 
or Manchester, or some other big centre. There, 
after half a day spent in an agony of examina- 
tion, equally divided between a catalogue of 
pictures and the pictures themselves, one retires 
with a sense of relief that such exhibitions are 
held only once a year; and if by accident a 
year be skipped, or even two years, the com- 
plaint is just loud enough to prove that, as a 
person of fashion, one wished to see the thin 
that others say should be seen by the fashion- 
able world. But take up acopy of the J/lus- 
trated London News or the Graphic. One is 
interested at once. It portrays current events, 
which make the history of the present time— 
the views of life as it passes before living eyes. 
Even in the late Madame Tussaud’s Waxworks 
Exhibition the groups of men and women in 
whose fate and career one is and has been in- 
terested attract the artist and delight the 
crowd. But does an exhibition of modern 
sculpture cause delight? I cannot believe that 
a marble or bronze figure of a man, deprived of 
any architectonic surroundings, and perpetually 
fixed on a pedestal in the middle of a road oron 
the pavement, in fair weather and foul as we get 
it in this country, can ever delight or even 
interest the passers-by. Yet that represents 
the principle on which sculpture, freed from the 
tutelage of the master-art, is now invariably 
treated. If one could adopt only the spirit 
instead of the letter of the arts of former times, 
the ornamental parts of anew building, whether 
executed with a chisel or a brush, would be 
made perfectly intelligible to the mental capa- 
cities of ordinary people, and would relate to 
current events, to the habits and occupations, 
the sentiments and aspirations, of the living 
world. I feel convinced that this will again 
come to pass. I believe even that architecture, 
if professional education continue to be directed 
in its proper course, will re-assume its ancient 
pre-eminence as the master-art, and partly for 
reasons which are more political and social than 
artistic. Perhaps the youthful pluck of America, 
with its utter want of respect for the ties of 
tradition, may help the old country out of its 
present grooves. Bret Har'e sounded the true 
note of emulation in the first verse of what 
“Miss Blanche Says,” written and recited in 
Rochester, U.S.A., nearly twenty years ago :-— 
* And you are the poet, and so you want 
Something—what is it ’—a theme, a fancy ? 
Something or other the muse won't grant 
In your old poetical necromancy. 
Why one half you poets—you can’t deny— 
Don’t know the muse when you chance to meet her, 
But sit in your attics and mope and sigh 
For a faineant goddess to drop from the sky, 


When flesh and blood may be standing by 
Quite at your service, should you but greet her.” 


Instead of “ poet” I pray you read “ artist,” 
or the title of any other genius, and for “ flesh 
and blood ” substitute the life of the present 
day and the current events of human existence. 


Present Worship of the Past. 


It is, nevertheless, impossible to treat lightly 
the actual triumph of archxology, due prin- 
cipally to the researches of the present century. 
There is no building of any importance men- 
tioned in Holy Writ or any historical MSS.,— 
though, perhaps, not a vestige of it remains,— 
that the archzologist is not prepared to entirely 
rebuild upon paper ; and further, he will support 
every item of his restoration with accumulated 
references and analogies. Museums are full, 
all over the world, of archzeological curiosities, 
some of which are valuable objects of work- 
manship, dug from the surface of the earth, 
and emanating from pre-historic as well as his- 
toric times. It is also equally impossible not 
to admire the archwological knowledge, the 
wsthetic and phonetic skill, with which a new 
building can be at once invested with the cha- 
racter and appearance of an old one. This 
ostentatious love of the old is a fashion that 
must run its course, and the loud objections now 
rais2d to rendering a dilapidated edifice fit for 
actual use will doubtless outlast the century, — 
the sentiment, of which both are born, having 
served a good purpose in the present epoch of 
artistic unreality. It is, however, obviously 
ephemereal, for it is opposed to the known 
traditions of every country and every age in 
which the great arts have flourished and 
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To this worship of the P me conga 
half expressed even by intallechaal the beliet 
there were once men, not Pit Sg 
who pacer that cannot be done now” 
be attributed some of the diffidence with wis 
the authorities in this country ‘an archi. 
tect, however talented or he ay 
be. This architect, perhaps, erects lessehalt 
dwelling-houses which come to pieces after the 
wear of sixty or eighty or 100 years, and his 
critics seriously remind him that the Pantheon 
at Rome has endured for at least fourteen cen. 









executed with strength equal to the 


gs|strength and beauty still visible in the fey 


great monuments that have survived the attacks 
of Time and men. But architects know that 
if certain temples and amphitheatres are stil) 
standing, it is because they were built with 
extraordinary skill and ee If buildings 
which once surrounded them have disappeared, 
it is often because they were not better built 
than those of the present day. The vast 
majority of the dwellings in ancient cities were 
not as well built as are those of our own time, 
and hardly a vestige of them has come down to 
us. Indeed, with the fear of an old anecdote 
before me, I do not hesitate to believe that 
the Romans made a vast amount of worthless 
mortar, which, like al) the other rubbish of 
Medizval builders, has disappeared. Lord 
Byron put the matter very neatly when he 
wrote— 


Out upon Time, that never canst leave ‘ 
But enough of the past for the future to grieve! 


Female Competition, 

A noble feature is said by competent persons 
to await the arts of this country, and although 
no man ought to prophesy unless he knows, let 
me add, in concluding this Paper, a surmise as 
to the future. Since 1851 the a has 
expended money for the purpose o =a 
the technic nos Ae the City and Guilds 
London have also come to his assistance. 
Moreover, the architects, unaided by the State, 
have by their own energy, and with their own 
money, progressed according to their lights 
quite as fast as those who practise the lower 
arts. Much more is known at the present day 
of architectural history, and of the monuments 
of the world, than at any previous period 
of the national existence, and the power of 
artistic delineation recently acquired is amaz- 
ing. What must come to pass before any real 
benefit can accrue from all this knowledge and 
skill is a closer relation between the technic, 
esthetic, and phonetic artists, and between 
them and the architect. To secure this, the 
technic artists must rise in the social scale; 
indeed, measures are ripening which must 
take effect slowly, and be but slightly per- 
ceived at the time, to advance the s 
craftsman. Somewhere in the next century— 
and the present one has only nine more years 
to ruan—the male monopolist will have to com 
tend with female competition, at least in all 
those callings or occupations that are “es 
sidered ‘‘ genteel”; or, in better language, 
all the gentle arts. In Europe, less than a ere 
sand years ago, men practised those arts w 
for the last three hundred years have re 
almost exclusively practised by women ; and, 
the present time, among the Eastern nations, 
all such arts are still the exclusive a ae ; 
of men. But about a year ago I read ee 
Times a telegram from Calcutta, stating 
“at the last primary scholarship exam! 
in Bengal eight out of twenty scholarships wet 
awarded to girls.” What a revolution 
thought is concealed in those words! This was 
not in Bombay, among the commercial Parsees, 
nor in Madras, where the progress of native 
education is favoured by absence of et 
judices, but in Bengal, among the ith 
whose women are kept under lock and oe 
even greater strictness than was used 
ancient Greeks! As for England, the rs 
of art and the art academies show almost re 
many female students as male students; ot th 
all the annual ee of pr 
Royal Academy and other similar 
se pth at the technical schools, the pte 4 
women came up to receive their ey 
the young men quite as a matter gs 
or without attracting undue observation. 
point of fact, out of a total of 2,119 _ iast 
in the Royal Academy Exhibits pes 
May, some 400 were by women, 
fourth of the exhibits contributed outsiders pre- 
were by women. It may be 
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dicted that such gentle arts as painting and 
what is still called sculpture — but which is 
really only modelling —and design of every 
kind will eventually be practised y Bogmge = to 
the ultimate exclusion of men; that, in fact, 
the designer, pure and simple,—who now often 
fancies himself an architect,—will be sorely 
pressed by the “softer man” in their mutual 
struggle for existence ; and that, consequently, 
the masculine arts of construction will regain 
the consideration attached to their practice in 
Roman and medieval times. Masonry, carpen- 
try, plambing, wrought-iron work, and other 
such bandicrafts, or arts as they used to be 
called, will be practised by educated men; and 
men of imperfect education, who are not skilled 
in such arts—who have no better knowledge of 
them than the ordinary unionist of to-day— 
will be relegated to their proper position of 
labourers. The sciences will not be much 
affected by female competition, and if what 
was once the master-art can maintain its 
original place among the sciences—if the fatal 
notion that draughtsmanship suffices to make 
an architect can be entirely dispelled—archi- 
tecture may yet successfully resist the blandish- 
ments of the better half of human kind. 


Fergusson’s Three Points. 


More than a generation ago, the late James 
Fergusson,—whose line of argument will pro- 
bably be better appreciated in the next century 
than it was understood in his lifetime,—began 
the book which he called the best he had ever 
written, by an allusion to the bold paradox of 
Kousseau,— 

_* That the sciences and the arts had served only to 
debase and corrupt mankind, and that almost all the 


vices incidental to a state of civilisation could be traced 
to their pernicious influence.” 


jut Fergusson replied,— 


‘‘ Cultivate the sciences and the arts. No... . real 
and permanent good can be effected except from an 
improvement of knowledge ; no higher or more elevated 
tone can be given on the all-important subjects of 
morals or religion, except by imparting a higher degree 
of refinement, and a better appreciation of the purely 
beautiful, to the public mind.” 


in the same book, in a chapter on the Prospects 
of Art, he showed briefly the principal points 
to which he believed attention should be 
directed. “The first,” he wrote, 


‘Is to restore to art its progressive vitality, or, in 
other words, to give up all imitation of past styles, and 
to start at once with the determination to surpass all 
that has hitherto been done—to progress towards a 
degree of perfection that has not hitherto been reached 
The second is to enlist a higher order of minds in the 
practice of the arts, or at least a higher class in society 
than has hitherto condescended to interfere with them. 
he third is to fit them with some higher aim than 
merely to please the dilettante or the connoisseur ; for 
they must teach and elevate, or themselves suffer 
degradation.” 


[Some notes cf the discussion which followed 
will be found on another page. ] 


+ —4+—___—— 
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DECORATIVE PAINTING, RED CROSS 
HALL, SOUTHWARK. 


Gy SERIES of panels, about 6 ft. by 
11 ft. high, has been designed by Mr. 
ws) Walter Crane to decorate the above 
hall, which has already been illustrated in this 
journal (interior view, Nov. 9, 1889). The first 
panel, illustrated in this number, has been 
painted from Mr. Crane’s design and under his 
superintendence by Mrs. Russell Barrington, 
‘or the recess on the left-hand, near the 
entrance to the Hall. It is intended to 
commemorate an action well worth com- 
memorating in painting, viz.: the courage 
and self-devotion of the servant-maid Alice 
Ayres, who in 1885 sacrificed her own life in 
saving those of her master’s children at a fire 
in Gravel-lane, when she refused the means of 
Cecape herself till she had three times de- 
‘loerately gone back into the burning house to 
bring the children out one after another, and 
was too exhausted to save herself, and fell on 
the pavement and died shortly after she was 
taken to the hospital. 
Por ig of our readers will remember the inci- 
‘ian which made a great impression at the 
ret. and we are glad to hear that such a 
no le subject from real life has been selected 
“. 4 wall decoration ; a subject which is pecu- 
larly suitable in a hall intended for use by the 
cay 3 yg as showing how heroic deeds 
thee one, even by those in a humble posi- 
pee 0 are faithful to the idea of duty. The 
“Muject was suggested, we are informed, by Mr. 
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Plan of Barfrestone Church, Kent. 
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G. F. Watts, but we may feel sure it is one 
which Mr. Walter as would work at con’ 
amore. 

Similar deeds of heroism in humble life are | 
to form the other subjects, nine in all, with | 
which the Red Cross Hall will ultimately, it is | 
hoped, be decorated. 





BARFRESTONE CHURCH, KENT. | 


THE measured drawings of this curious little 
Norman church, published in this number, 
were made by Mr. Alan C. Walker, a young 
Australian architect, during a visit to England | 
to study English architecture in situ. It would 
be very desirable if more of the profession in| 
Australia would spare time to come over and 
study the ancient architecture of the mother 
country, not by any means because we wish 
them to copy it, but because of the educating | 
effect of the study of ancient architecture, of 
which the inhabitants of a country where there | 
is no ancient architecture are deprived. The 
Americans are now producing very picturesque 
modern buildings, but they never did so until | 
it became the habit of their architects to study | 
and draw ancient European monuments. The 
Australians, as far as we may judge from illus- 
trations of their architecture which reach us 
from time to time, are now in the same position | 
in which the Americans were a quarter of a 
century ago; they have no architecture except 
bald repetitions of modern Renaissance work. 

Mr. A. C. Walker has therefore set a good 
example to his contemporaries at home, and at 
the same time has produced a set of measured | 
drawings which are of interest to English 
architects as a record of the peculiarities of a 
rather exceptional old monument. 

There is a curious semi-Celtic appearance | 
about some of the ornament which seems to 
indicate some special influence at work in the 
erection of the church, which has two other 
notable peculiarities, the curious irregularity in 
the setting out of the walls (as shown in the 
subjoined plan), and the fact that the wall 
arcading on the south side of the nave shows 
slightly pointed arches, a very peculiar incident, | 
as it is generally found that merely ornamental | 
arches in Transitional buildings remained) 
round-headed for some time after the larger 
constructive arches had assumed the pointed 
form for constructional reasons. The curious 
skew in the plan has been accounted for 
by a soggestion that the church was 
built with stones brought from other places: 
and which had been used in some previous 
building; this may be the case in regard to the | 
decorative heading of the south door of the 
nave, which has very much the appearance of a’ 
later insertion ; but the crookedness of the plan 
may be sufficiently accounted for as clumsy) 
and careless setting-out on the part of some: 
rude loca] masons, in all probability. 

Partly owing to this crooked character there’ 
is an impression of early simplicity about the’ 
building which inclines one at first sight to 
regard it as earlier than it really is ; an examina- | 
tion of the details, especially the moulding and | 
carving of the capitals of the chancel arch, 
show that one can hardly give it an earlier date | 


than 1100. 


ee 


STAKE FARM, NEAR SEVENOAKS. 


THE alterations, &c., to this cottage consisted 
in removing the front door from the centre and 
throwing the entrance-passage into the dining- 








room, turning the drawing-room into the hail, | 


————— ties — J 


and converting the existing cowshed adjoining 
into the drawing-room, with new bedroom and 
dressing-room over, fitting up stables and new 
drainage, plumbing, heating, painting, <Xc., 
throughout. The architect was Mr. Fred M. 
Simpson, of Westminster, and Mr. Edward 








Punnett, of Tonbridge, was the builder. 





GAMEKEEPER’S COTTAGE, SIDBURY. 


THs lodge is built in red brick and Ham 
Hillstone, with dog-kennels and pheasant sitting- 
house attached. It is roofed in red tiles, and 
the work was carried out by the workmen of 
the estate. The architect is Mr. Walter F. 
Cave, and the drawing from which the illustra- 
tion is taken was exhibited in this year’s Royal 
Academy Exhibition. 


+> + 
THE ARCHITECTURAL ASSOCIATION, 


Tue fourth meeting of this Association for 
the present session was held on Friday, the 
28th ult., at 9, Conduit-street; Mr. Leonard 
Stokes, President, in the chair. 

The minutes of the previous meeting having 
been read and confirmed, the following gentle- 
men were elected members of the Association :— 
Messrs. E. 8. Collins, E. L. Harrison, BE. Jessop, 
G. B. Macdona, G. A. Kerr, and A. H. Carter. 

The Chairman stated that there had been no 


other nomination than the nomination by the 


Committee of Mr. P. J. Marvin to fill the 
vacancy on the Committee caused by the re- 
signation of Mr. F. Hooper. 

Mr. Marvin was then duly elected. 

Mr. William H. White then read a paper on 


“Arts and Artists in Former Times and To- 


day,” which we print on another page. 

Mr. John Slater, in proposing a vote of thanks 
to Mr. White, said he was sure they had listened 
with the greatest interest to the very in- 
structive and amusing paper which Mr. ite 
had read. They had had a most interesting ex- 
cursion into the past. Mr. White had touched 
upon a great many topics that many of them, 
at one time or another, had thought about; but 
he had brought them together, and put them in 
such an interesting way, that he (the speaker) 
was sure they could not be other than ex- 
tremely obliged to him. He had often been 
struck in thinking over Medizval times, with 
the wonderful facility which undoubtedly did 
exist in those times for people to get about all 
over Europe. It was very surprising indeed at 
first sight; but he supposed the people who 
travelled then did not carry very much of their 
wealth with them. Most of those who travelled 
were not rich men, and consequently they 
were not so afraid of being robbed of their 
property as of being detained themselves, and 
made to work at their special craft for the 


‘benefit of those who detained them. There 


was no doubt that many of the little Italian 
towns known in the history of art, detained 
a painter or sculptor in that way, and kept him 
and made good use of him. Mr. White had 
very accurately described the influence of the 
Roman Catholic Charch in the promotion of the 
arts. The monasteries were really missi 

bodies in the true sense of the word; they were 


continually sending out people to teach not a 
the little learning that was then taught, but 


the technic arts. And there was no doubt that 
there was much intercourse between the various 
countries and monasteries; and if any one 
monastery had an exceedingly good master 
mason, when a cathedral was to be built some 
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™ away, it was extremely probable that 
ogame ote would be asked to send that man 
and some labourers to assist in building that 
cathedral; that would, probably, account for 
some of the similarities which were often to 
be found in buildings far apart ; although with 
all the similarities found in buildings in dif- 
ferent parts of Europe, they generally got a 
good deal of local colour, because necessarily a 
great deal of the work was done by local 
workmen, whose work naturally showed local 
peculiarities. Mr. White has alluded to 
foreign artists in England. Of course, it 
was well known that in many big houses 
that were erected the foreign artist and 
foreign workmen were employed. Mr. White 
had touched very properly upon the ab- 
surdity of putting towers into buildings 
where there was no necessity for towers or any- 
thing of the kind. He could not help thinking 
that in Medizval times no such instance would 
have occurred, as he was credibly informed 
oceurred in this great city, of a very elaborate 
fiche being erected by mistake on the wrong 
roof of a semi-public building, which had three 
roofs, before the mistake was discovered and 
the fléche transplanted to the roof for which it 
was intended. The constructional value of that 
fléche could not have been much. They should 
all endeavour to learn and practise the maxim 
that they should not use ornament for the sole 
sake of ornament,—that they should not build 
their ornament, but ornament their building. 
That was a lesson which all, whether old or 
young, ought to take to heart. 

Mr. F. T. gallay seconded the vote of 
thanks, and said that Mr. White had been 
rather better than his word; for, although he 
had only promised to give them an account of 
the past and present aspects of his subject, he 
had taken a small excursion into the future. 
Mr. White’s little epitome of the career of art 
in the past was as clear and striking, or, rather, 
clearer and more striking, than any such 
epitome that he (Mr. Baggallay) had come 
across, and his account of art in the present 
day was exceedingly amusing, to say nothing of 
its accuracy. 

Mr. W. J. H. Leverton said it had been sug- 
gested that the Freemasons had a good deal to 
do with the spread of architectural skill in the 
olden times. 

The Chairman said that Mr. White had told 
them how in the Middle Ages a band, or a 
school practically, of architects existed; and 
had mentioned Cluny. It would be interesting 
to have his ideas as to how the school of 
architects at Cluny was kept going, He (the 
speaker) supposed there was somebody at 
Cluny who taught those architects how to 
work—or did they merely examine? It was 
very true,as Mr. White had said, that in old 
buildings they found that the best painters and 
the best sculptors had been at work, and it was 
a great pity that this was not more often the 
case in modern times. But he thought things 
were improving, and there were some architects 
who now tried to get a good sculptor to do 
their sculpture and a good painter to do their 
decorative painting. He thought Mr. White 
had been a little severe on the modern 
sculptor, or “ modeller,” as he called him. He 
(the speaker) agreed that a great deal of 
modern sculpture was atrociously bad, but he 
thought that that very often arose from the 
fact that it was paid for so badly. If a man 
was paid only 10s. for carving a bust they 
could only get poor work. It was part of a 
system which certainly wanted mending. 





even themselves, to 
nothing but good work in their build- 
ings, they would get on rather better. 


Mr. White had spoken a little sarcastically about 
“ art-architects.” He(the speaker) did not know 
where Mr. White had got the term from. He 
knew that there was an idea abroad that some 
architects looked down upon all constructional 
matters, but he did not think that there was 
very much foundation for the idea. He had 
heard of an amusing combination by a gentle- 
of that Association, 
“architect and artist,”— 


man who was a member 


of lectures on painting and sculpture. 


about the worship of the past. 


results. 
should confine themselves to the study of the 


study the best work of the present day. 


If 
they could get the public, and perhaps 
insist upon having 


admired the work, whether it was copied or 
not; but he would like to think that it was not 
copied. He thoroughly agreed with Mr. White 
in what he had said about towers. It was most 
absurd that every building larger than a semi- 
detached villa must have a tower. Every town- 
hall must have its huge tower. He did not agree 
with that notion himself, and he was glad that 
Mr. White expressed himself so strongly on the 
subject. 
picturesque skylines! When he (the Chairman) 
heard a man talking about “a picturesque 
skyline,” 
engineer, a “ duffer,” or an outsider. Mr. White 
had said he hoped that architectural education 
would continue to be directed in its proper 
course. 
he thought the members of the special com- 


Mr. White had also talked about 


he generally put him down as an 


On that point he (the Chairman) said 


mittee on education deserved some little credit 


for having embodied in the curriculum which 


they had submitted to the Association, a — 
That 
was a step in the right direction, he thought. 
At present architects were too prone to think 
that painting and sculpture were quite distinct 
professions from theirown. He thought that 
if architectural education continued to be 
directed in its proper course, that they would 
see better results in the future. He also agreed 
very cordially with what Mr. White had said 
He (the Chair- 
man) did not wish for one moment to run down 
the past or what the men of the past did, but 
he thought one copied too much what they had 
done. If we studied what they did and tried 


to get imbued with their ideas, and if we tried 


to execute our work in the spirit of the old 
men, without using the identical mouldings or 
details, he thought that we should obtain better 
He did not think young architects 


work of the past; but that they should also 
If we 
were to watch the progress we were making, 


and try to surpass it and improve upon it, he 
thought we might progress still more rapidly. 


The vote of thanks was then put and carried 


unanimously. 


Mr. W. H. White, in reply, said that Mr. 
Leverton had remarked that he (Mr. White) 


had made no allusion to the Freemasons with 
regard to the work of the Middle Ages. 
would ask that gentleman to read Mr. Wyatt 
Papworth’s paper on the Superintendence of 


He 


Medieval Buildings, which was in the “ Trans- 


actions” of the Institute, and in which the 
writer referred to the Freemasons. If he might 


put it rather roughly he might say that the 
whole story of the Freemasons was exploded. 
As to the bands of travelling Freemasons, he 
did not think that anybody in our days had the 
slightest belief in that tradition. There was 


also another old idea about the existence of 


fraternities of bridge-builders. He believed 
that that idea was almost equally doubtful; 
but Mr. Papworth’s paper was well worth the 
attention of every young man who cared to 
study it. Then with regard toCluny. It was 
a story which had been told a great many times, 
and it had been best told by M. Viollet-le-Duc 
in his “ Dictionnaire;” in fact most of those 
who had talked about the subject had got 
their ideas of it from Viollet-le-Duc. Cluny 
was destroyed at the great Revolution, and 
only a few remnants remain. Its great 
library was also destroyed at the end of 
the last century; but as far as education at 
Cluny was concerned, he believed that in all 
ranks of life men from all parts of Western 
Europe used to be sent there, very much as a 
Londoner was now sent to Oxford or Cam- 
bridge. As at Cluny, there was undoubtedly 
a great system of training for young men in the 
arts. There was no doubt also a body of seniors 
who looked very carefully into the doings of 
the juniors, and if they did not understand 
present methods of examination, they doubtless 
had something corresponding to it. With 
regard to what had been said about persons 
who called themselves “architects and artists,” 
he could not help thinking of the immortal 
Pecksniff, who was described as “architect, 
artist, and man,” and whenever he (the speaker) 
read about “art workmen” and “art archi- 
tects” he always remembered that Pecksniff 
was “architect, artist, and man.” The chair- 
man had expressed regret that he (Mr. White) 
had hardly written of Wren with sufficient 
respect in stating that his draughtsmen 
had evidently been foreigners. The fact 





was well known, he believed, and it must 
be remembered that Wren had an enormous 









quantity of work all over the 
over London. Wren was also 
Office of Works and Public 3 
was undoubtedly a man of great taste 












Pi 


scientific knowledge, but it was not to - 






posed that he sat down with drawing. 
‘T-square to make drawings of the 
execution of which he superintended. The 
Chairman had also alluded to the subject of 
education, which was the leading topic of the 
day. He (the speaker) thought the Chair. 
man had almost hinted that painting and scuip- 
ture were hardly sufficiently appreciated ; at least, 
that the teaching of painting and was 
hardly sufficiently cared for by the Archi. 
tectural Association. All he could gay was 
that architecture was such an enormous gub. 
ject that, if the Association would teach archi- 
tecture, everyone would be satisfied. The Asso. 
ciation had enormous powers; but not 

to enable them to doall that they tried to do, and 
all that they wished to do. Too much was 
attempted, if he might be permitted to say 
so. Asa very old member of the Association, 
—for he remembered the Association when its 
quarters were at Lyon’s Inn Hall—he re 
membered Professor Donaldson o in 
the name of the Institute, to take the of 
the Association in as students, to which he 
(Mr. White) and others objected. He also te- 
membered Mr. Norman Shaw as the head of 
one of the A.A. classes. There was no person 
more desirous of seeing the Association 

and become self-dependent than himself. 
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WORKMEN’S ACCIDENT INSURANCE IX 
SWEDEN. 


THE new law of State insurance for Swedish 
workmen against accidents and sickness covers 
all workmen engaged in the building and 
kindred trades, saw-mills, deal-yards, quarries, 
all industrial concerns, kc. A State insurance 
institute is to be established, the employers 
paying the premiums. Insurance with the State 
institute is not, however, compulsory, provided 
the employer has his hands similarly insured 
elsewhere ; but, nevertheless, the State 
guarantees the eompensation in all such 


cases. The amount of compensation is the 
same in all cases, viz., for total die 
ablement for life, an annuity of 201; 


for disablement reducing working capacity for 
life an annuity of 17/.; for temporary disable- 
ment or sickness, 14d. a day. Hands under 
eighteen years of age receive only 

of the above sums. In addition to the two 
former cases, where the assured has children 
he receives 24s. a year for each one under fif- 
teen years of age, the total compensation, how- 
ever, not to exceed 24/.10s. In case of death 
through accident the payments are :—For 
funeral expenses, 1/. 13s.; annuity to widow, 
6l. 13s. 6d.; annuity to every child under the 
age of fifteen, 3/. 7s., total, however, not t 
exceed 17/. ayear. The employer has a 
the accidents to the nearest police a0 “ 
who, after investigating the case, me oe 
to the institute. Anyone dissatisfied ou 
decisions of the latter may before 
Stockholm municipal court within one yea- 
The payments for sickness are made 
and others quarterly, the premiums of the em 
ployers being payable half-yearly, 

of non-payment they may be enforced 
debts. When insured with the 
workman enjoys the great advantage 
insured from the moment he enters 
work, whether notice thereof be given 
by the employer or himself. As to the 
premium, the Minister of Public W 
divide them into classes, 

risk of occupatiop, at first for 
years, and afte every 
Should experience prove any 
risky it may be reduced in class. 
insurance also covers foremen 
seers of work. Should any person 
receive compensation other 
according to general law the institute 
right of indemnification for any 
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effect 
Moreover, employers as well as men may 
voluntary inenrance with the State, bat in 5° 
case must the sums assured be wate wil 
double those stated above. institute, te 
establish and maintain the three 
officials being one chief 





rs, 
treasurer, and neither of 
must hold any other public office oF 
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COMPETITIONS. 


LICHFIELD Unton, — The Guardians of the 
Lichfield Union having decided to erect a new 
infirmary, it was resolved to invite several 
architects to meet a committee of the Guardians, 
who were to select one gentleman to be recom- 
mended to the meeting of the Board for the 
appointment. This was done, and Mr. W. H. 
Woodroffe, London, was unanimously ap- 
pointed. 

OSWESTRY NEW MUNICIPAL BUILDINGs.— 
At the mon hly meeting of the Oswestry Town 
Council, held on the Ist inst., the Mayor (Mr. 
A. Wynne Corrie) presiding, it was agreed to 
submit the accepted plans of the new municipal 
buildings, designed by Mr. Cheers, of Twicken- 
ham, to the Library Committee, the Works 
Committee, the Standing County Joint Com- 
mittee, and the county and borough magistrates, 
for suggestion. The estimated cost of the new 
buildings is 6,2004, 

+--+ 


ARCHITECTURAL SOCIETIES, 


LIVERPOOL ARCHITECTURAL SOCI8TY.—On 
Monday, under the auspices of this society, at 
a numerously-attended meeting in the Royal 
Institution, Colquitt-street, Mr. T. H. Harrison, 
F.R.I.B.A., read an interesting paper on the 
subject of “‘House Drainage.” One of the prin- 
cipal purposes of the paper was to instruct 
younger members of the society, who propose 
to enter the profession through the ordinary 
ordeal of the examination, as to the best means 
of carrying out house drainage efficiently and 
under the best known sanitary conditions. By 
means of a flask and syphon tubes Mr. Harrison 
demonstrated the unreliability of some traps 
used as @ protection against sewer-gas. He 
produced specimens of tree roots which had 
grown into and filled up drains, thereby showing 
the necessity for cement joints as against clay 
joints. He also described the best known system 
of providing efficient drainage for country 
houses where no sewers exist, as well as for 
others. 

MANCHESTER ARCHITECTURAL ASSOCIA- 
TION.—The third ordinary meeting of this 
Association for the present session was held on 
Tuesday, at the Diocesan Buildings, Mr. T. 
Chadwick, A.R.I.B.A., President, in the chair. 
Mr. G. H. Willoughby read a paper on “The 
Advantages of Terra-Cotta relative to our Town 
and City Buildings,” which he classified under 
live heads :—Its durability as compared with 
stone; its comparative cost; its variety and 
permanency of colour; its advantages for 
internal decoration in the form of “ faience” ; 
and, lastly, a few general remarks. Each head- 
ing was exhaustively dealt with, and many 
buildings mentioned as illustrating its use. 
Much injury has been done to the progress 
and adoption of terra-cotta by the use of 
inferior material on account of cheapness. 
Manchester is far behind London in its adoption 
of terra-cotta, and to Mr. Waterhouse, who may 
be regarded as its most enthusiastic advocate, 
are the London people greatly indebted for the 
increased cheerfulness and  sightliness his 
buildings have given to their streets and 
suburbs. The application of “ Faience,” or 
glazed terra-cotta, for internal decoration in 
some of our Manchester buildings recently 
erected was a recognition of its value as a per- 
manent decorative material.* Before con- 
cluding, Mr. Willoughby suggested several 
remedies to the objection of the use of this 
material. A vote of thanks, proposed by Mr. 
Davis Colley, seconded by Mr. Mee, and sup- 
ported by the chairman and Messrs. J. 8. 
Hodgson and Stelfox, concluded the meeting. 

EDINBURGH ARCHITECTURAL ASSOCIATION. 
—The opening meeting of the thirty-third 
session of the Edinburgh Architectural Asso- 
Clation took place on the 27th ult., in the Archi- 
‘ectural Hall, George-street, Edinburgh. Mr. 
John Kinross, President of the Association, 
occupied the chair, and delivered an opening 
en He touched briefly on the need of 
aoe teaching of architecture, and for 
oa t purpose the need of endowed chairs. He 
ee the establishment of a Scottish 
meg of architects, and discussed the ques- 
ie : open or limited competitions. He 
: ght, in regard to the latter point, that the 

emedy was in the hands of architects them- 


0 doubt, but care should be taken to give to the 
ane adequate means of keying with the one For 
ute this precaution much inconvenience, and even 
roy oe been experienced, we hear, with to 
Ey Tal decorations of the National Liberal Club. 








selves, who ought to discourage iti 
for buildings of little importance pe cas 
cost by refusing to enter them. Turning to 
subjects of more general interest, Mr. Kinross 
had some remarks to offer regarding the 
character of our buildings, particularly in the 
suburbs. He thought the overcrowding and 
high buildings in some parts of the suburbs 
ought to receive attention. No building seemed 
high enough. Another subject to which he 
drew attention was the antiquated methods of 
our buildings. We were still deplorably behind 
the age in some respects. The floors were a 
harbour of vermin. The roofs were far from 
being as advanced as they should be. It was 
high time a move was made towards improve- 
ments in those directions. Mr. Kinross went 
on to speak of matters which concerned the 
younger members of the profession. He 
some Criticism upon the excessive refinement of 
some of the draughtsmanship of the present 
day, he emphasised the value of the systematic 
study of old buildings, and closed with some 
practical advice as to methods in designing. 
At the close there was some discussion on the 
points raised in the address, in which general 
concurrence was expressed with Mr. Kinross’s 
views. Mr. Kinross was cordially thanked for 
his address. 

a A ae mee 


THE LONDON COUNTY COUNCIL. 


THE usual weekly meeting of the London 
County Council was held on Tuesday afternoon, 
Sir John Lubbock in the chair. 


Appointment of Measuring Surveyors and 
Measuring Clerk.—The General Purposes Com- 
mittee’s report contained the following para- 
graph and recommendations :— 


‘*The Council on October 14 authorised the 
following appointments, viz. (1), a Measuring Sar- 
veyor in the Chief Engineer's Department ; (2) a 
Measuring Surveyor in the Architect's Department ; 
and (5) a Measuring Clerk in the Architect’s De- 
partment. We have now to report that, having 
advertised for candidates, we received 19 applica- 
tions forthe appointment of Engineer’s Measuring 
Surveyor, 36 for that of the Architect's Measuring 
Surveyor, and 3/ for the Measuring Clerkship. 
The qualifications of the applicants having been 
carefully examined, we recommend :— 


‘(a) That Mr. J. Gray be appointed Measuring Sur- 
veyor in the Engineer's department, in the first class, at 
the commencing salary of 2001. a year ; that his appoint- 
ment be held during the pleasure of the Council, and be 
subject to the conditions that he be required to give his 
whole time to the duties of his office, and be not allowed 
to take any private business ; that he shall not oa retire- 
ment claim or be entitled to any superannuation or 
pension, and that he shall submit to any general scheme 
which the Council may adopt with respect to insurance 
for pensions or superannuation.’ 

‘(b) That Mr. F. Brown be appointed Measuring Sur- 
veyor in the Architect's department, in the first class, at 
the commencing salary of 2001. a year ; that his appoint- 
ment be held during the pleasure of the Council, and be 
subject to the conditions that he be required to give his 
whole time to the duties of his office, and be not allowed 
to take any private business ; that he shall not on retire- 
ment claim or be entitled to any superannuation or 
pension, and that he shall submit to any general scheme 
which the Council may adopt with respect to insurance 
for pensions or superannuation.’ 

, ey That Mr. C. J. Ashton be appointed Measuring 
Clerk in the Architect's department, in the third class, 
at the commencing salary of 100/. a year; that his 
appointment be held during the pleasure of the Council, 
and be subject to the conditions that he be required to 
give his whole time to the duties of his office, and be 
not allowed to take any private business ; that he shall 
not on retirement claim or be entitled to any super- 
annuation or pension, and that he shall submit to any 
general scheme which the Council may adopt with 
respect to insurance for pensions or superannuation. 


These recommendations were all agreed to. 


The Bethnal Green Slum-clearance Scheme.— 
The Report of the Housing of the Working 
Classes Committee contained the following 

aphs and recommendation as to the 
Bethnal Green Slum-clearance Scheme, of which 
we have already published the details at some 
length (see But for Nov. 1, p. 347) :— 


« Your Committee are carefully considering the 
question of rehousing the persons who wili ulti- 
mately be displaced by the proposed clearance 1n 
Bethnal-green, and their wish is to effect the clear- 
ance with as little inconvenience as possible to those 
who will have to be removed. Directly the area is 
acquired by the Council, the first step will be to 
close the most insanitary dwellings, and therefore 
it is necessary to make provision beforehand in the 
vicinity of the area for the accommodation of those 


who are first displaced. Your Committee were un- 


commending to the — — hiring or buying of 
vacan f ve 
Cou ; greene resolution in favour of the 


il had 
schem The Committee, however, were aware 
that have are two vacant sites which are convenient 


for the and after the adoption of the 
scheme by the ( il they at once entered into 
preliminary negotiations with the of those 


sites. They have now ascertained that with regard 
to one of these the matter is extremely urgent, as 
the owners have received an offer to acquire the site 
for commercial purposes, and intend to oe this 
unless they receive an offer from the Council with- 
out delay. As a matter of urgeacy, therefore, 
sed en bring this question before the 
—VUDCL. 

The site is situate between Gossett-street 
Duke-street, and is only about 150 yards 
insanitary area. The ground is vacant, and build- 
ing might commence immediately. The accom- 
modation would be for about 250 persons in buildings 
of four floors. Your Committee are of opinion 
that a fair price for this site, if acquired by pur- 
chase, would be 4,8001., or, if by way of lease, 
rent not exceeding 2401. per annum. Buildings 
erected on the site would be ready for occupation 
within twelve months from the date of acquisition. 
Your Committee are aware that there is difficulty 
in great clearance schemes to find accommodation 
for those who are first displaced, and they feel 
bound to lose no opportanity of making some pro- 
vision, so as to have suitable accommodation ready 
at band. Your Committee therefore recommend 
the Council to pass the following resolution— 

‘That, in order to provide part of the accommoda- 
tion which will be required in connexion with the 
Boundary-street scheme, it is desirable that the piece of 
land in Gossett-street, now vacant and og yy about 
half-an-acre, should be acquired under Part 3 of the 
Housing Act, 1890, and that the Housing of the Working 
Classes Committee be authorised, subject to the neces- 
sary estimate being submitted to the Council by the 
Finance Committee, as required by the statute, to make 
arrangements for acquiring the same with the consent 
of the Local Government Board, by purchase or lease ; 
if by purchase, at a price not exceeding 4,800/., or if by 
way of lease, at arent not exceeding 240/.’” 


Mr. Rhodes moved, and Mr. Hatton seconded, 
an amendment referring the report back to the 
Committee, with instructions to state what 
measures were to be taken for utilising the land 
proposed to be acquired. 

After considerable discussion the debate was 
adjourned till next week. 

Rosebery-avenue.—The Improvements Com- 
mittee, in their report, said :-— 


‘‘We have had under consideration the plan for 
the northern portion of this improvement (lying 
between Farringdon-road and St. John-street-road), 
and we find that it is necessary to obain the 
formal sanction of the Council to the construction 
of the subway, the same not having been specifi- 
cally mentioned in the Act authorisiog the 
improvement. The Council is aware that a sub- 
way has already been provided in the completed 
portion, and it is intended to extend it the whole 
length of Rosebery-avenue. The section now 
reported on would be about 2,000 ft. in length, 
12 ft. in width, and 7 ft. Gin. in height, aad is 
estimated to cost about 12,0007. We recom- 
mend :— 

‘(a) That, subject to an estimate being submitted to 

the Council by the Finance Committee, as 4 en by 
the statute, a subway be constructed alo bery- 
— between Farringdon-road and St. John-street- 
road. 
We are also of opinion that persons who use 
the subway for ‘laying their pipes and wires 
should pay for the privilege, and therefore we 
recommend— 


‘(b) That it be referred to the Parliamentary Com 
mittee to consider and report on the ad of 
applying to Parliament for powers to compel gas, water, 
and other companies to place their pipes, wires, &c., in 
the subway, and to enable the Council to charge a rent 
for such user.’ 

In connexion with this subject, we have had 
under consideration the question of altering the 
position of a 48-in. water main belonging to the 
New River Company. This main runs from the 
New River Head to St. John-street-road, and for ea 
distance of about 400 ft. will be disturbed by the 
formation of Rosebery-avenue. By the terms of the 
Act the main must be laid between the months of 
November and April, and we are anxious to arrange 
for the work to be commenced almost immediately 
for it is obvious that unless it be completed by April 
there will be a delay of nearly a year. The ques- 
tion now arises whether this main, for the short 


é 


length which it will traverse Kose -avenue, shall 
be inside or outside the subway. If it be placed 
inside, a considerable difficulty presents itself, 


because the sewer will be laid the subway, 
and we are advised that it would be utterly im- 
possible to clear the ground and construct the sewer 
with the subway above it, in sufficient time to 
enable this large main to be laid down within the 
fied. We are informed by the Engineer 
that if this main were to be laid outside the su 

the very serious delay indicated would be a 

and that as it serves pot ee go for feeding the 
supply pipes it is not su to a high pressure, 
pp A slot not liable to be distarbed like an 
ordinary service main. The service main for the 
supply of the locality would be laid inside the sub. 
way. The matter being one of some im 
we have felt it our duty to report to and 
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instructions of the Council 
tion of this important improvement is so urgently 
desired by the Council and the public, that we 
believe that avy avoidable delay would not be 
sanctioned by the Council. We therefore recom- 


mend, — 
‘(c) That the 48-inch water-main belonging to the New 
River Company be laid outside, and the service main 


inside the subway of Rosbery-avenue.'~ 


These recommendations were agreed to, and 
after the transaction of other business the 
Council adiourned. 


Se 


BUILDERS’ BENEVOLENT INSTITUTION, 
ELECTION OF A PENSIONER. 


An election of »ne pensioner on the fands of this 
Institation was held at the Offices, 4, Vernon-place, 
Bloomsbury-square, on Thursday, the 27th ult., Mr. 
W. Shepherd (President) in the chair. There were 
five candidates for the one vacancy, viz., one man 
ard four women. 

Shortly after the close of the poll, the scrutineers 
(Messrs. T. Stirling and T. F. Rider) announced the 
result of the poll to be as follows, viz. :—Charles 
Sabey, 97, St. Peter’s-street, Islington, a 71, 
builder (third application), 1,636 votes ; Margaret 
Alice Richardson, 5, Preston, North Shields, aged 
66, widow of T. B. Richardson, builder (fourth 

lication), 1,297 votes; Mary Ann Shapland, 
122, Stamford-street, Lambeth, aged 71, widow of 
William Shapland, builder (third application), 1,241 
votes; Elizabeth Darby, 2, Sangora-road, Clapham 
Junction, aged 81, widow of Edward Darby, builder 
(frst application), 3,227 votes ; Webb, 314, 
Old-street, E.C., aged 60, widow of bert Webb, 
builder (second application), 1,585 votes. The suc- 
cessful candidate was therefore declared to be 
Elizabeth Darby, whose late husband subscribed to 
the Institution from the time of its foundation. 

The Chairman regretted that the Committee had 
the painful duty of sending away four deserving 

candidates through want of funds. The building 
and allied trades numbered 5,000 firms within the 
Metropolitan area, yet only one-tenth of that 
namber supported the Institution. He therefore 
appealed to non-subscribers for assistance. 

Among the friends of the Institution (other than 
those already named) who took part in the proceed- 
ings were Messrs. C. Bussell, J. T. Bolding, W. 
Scrivener, R. Perkins, and G. M. Watts. 

Votes of thanks to the chairman and scrutineers 
closed the proceedings. 


+--+ 
ROBERT BOYLE & SON, LIMITED. 


THE fifth annual meeting of this Company was 
beld at the City Terminus Hotel on the 26th ult., 
when a dividend of 125 per cent. was declared on 
the ordinary and deferred shares, one sixth of the 
profits earned being placed to the reserve fund, 
and a balance of 1,299/. carried forward to next 
year. 

The Chairman (Mr. Gilbert Wood) in moving the 
adoption of the report and accounts, which were 
unanimously carried, called attention to the con- 
tinued satisfactory position of the Company, which 
still maintained the high position that bad been 
won for it under the experienced management of 
Mr. Boyle. The business of the Company showed 
a steady increase from year to year, and he thought 
the shareholders were to be congratulated on the 
results achieved. 

In moving the re-election of Mr. Robert Boyle as 
a Director, the Chairman said that the shareholders 
present would feel, with himself, that this was a 
more or less formal resolution, Mr. Boyle being 
practically the Company itself. 

Mr. Rober: Hobart (a Director), 
— which was carried unan 
thought the shareholders owed a deep debt of grati- 
tude to Mr. Boyle for bis energy wltenanhes 
in the interests of the Company. He devoted his 
whole time to its affairs, and the best proof of his 
labours on behalf of the Company was the fact 
that, in the face of the keenest opposition, and the 
ong attempts 
sides to successfully com i ; r 
ge te Face y pete with the Company, 
tery a figure. 

be other Directors for 
having been unanimously 


in seconding the 
imously, said he 


el . 
Mr. Robert Boyle, in acknowledgi 


ng th i- 
mous vote of thanke accorded to the Board a to 
himself as Managing Director, said : I beg to thank 


you on behalf of my co-Directo 
the very cordial manner in which 


pany was issued five 
fidence I had in the 


saawod, to which I have added as 
dividend of 10 per cent. A apne 


years, which period having now elapsed, pressed by a percentage. 
& position to judge asto how I have felted da 3. The quantity of labour can be similarly 
believe, that the | 4trived at, and can be expressed by a constant, 


that were being made on all 


had been maintxined at £o satisfac- 


the year and the Auditors 
ected 


rs and myself for 


you have recorded 
your approval of the report which has been sub- 


mitted to you. When the prospectus of this Com- 
years ago, I showed the con- 
business by taking , Beactientty 
purchase-money in shares j 
ny, I holding fully three - fourths od te 
opportunity 
& minimum 
for the first five 


; 


thereon. The comple- | demand for the ventilating and sanitary appliances 


of the Company increasing every year, both at home 
and iueed.” The latest improved form of the self- 
acting air-pummp ventilator is giving great satisfac- 
tion wherever used, and though of superior power 
and make, being constructed of the best rolled 
steel plates, galvanised, and the workmanship of 
the highest class, is sold at about 50 per cent. 
less in price than the inferior forms previously 
manufactured. The foreign agencies are progress- 
ing satisfactorily, the air-pump ventilator and other 
appliances being applied with continued success to 
an ever-increasing number of important public 
buildings in Germany, France, Russia, Belgium, 
lialy, Spain, Holland, Denmark, and Norway and 
Sweden, also America and Australia. You will 
doubtless have seen from the published accounts 
that I have during the past year visited Egypt, 
India, China, and Japan, and I believe a good 
foundation has been laid for an important extension 
of the Company’s business in those countries, where 
we have already ventilated a large number of Go- 
veroment and other public buildings. It is my 
intention to proceed early next year to South 
Africa, where we have always done a large business, 
but which I believe to be capable of considerable 
development if systematically worked up, and I 
trust at our next annual meeting to be able to 
submit to you, as the outcome of my endeavours, 
results wLich may be considered satisfactury. 

The proceedings then terminated. 


++ 


Hooks. 


Estimating: A Method of Pricing Builders 
Quantities for Competitive Work. By GEORGE 
STEPHENSON. Second Edition, carefully 
revised. London: B.T. Batsford. 1890. 


Repairs: Howto Measure and Value them. A 
Handbook for the Use of Builders, Decorators, 
&c. By GEORGE STEPHENSON. London: B. 
T. Batsford. 1890. 


[T is strange that amongst the immense 
™ number of books which have been 
produced on various matters con- 
nected with building so few have dealt in 
a thorough manner with the subject of esti- 
mating. Yet its importance can hardly be 
overrated. A builder builds in order that he 
may gain a livelihood and, therefore, a profit, 
and,—unlike almost every other tradesman,—he 
undertakes in advance to produce for a certain 
price something differing in many respects from 
anything that has ever been produced before. 
One would expect, therefore, that estimating 
would be universally based on scientific prin- 
ciples. This, however, is far from being the 
case. Indeed, we fear that more than half the 
estimates made are based on prices partly 
traditional and partly got by rnle of thumb. It 
has been our lot on several occasions to examine 
the same bills of quantities as priced by two or 
three competing firms, and we have always been 
struck by the marvellous diversity in the prices 
set down for the same thing,—a diversity to all 
appearance wholly unwarranted. And to make 
the matter worse, these diversities are most 
marked in the items of labour only, where 
surely we might almost expect identity. 
A London builder, carrying on a large 
business, upon whom these considerations 
were once pressed, replied that if some of his 
prices were too low, others were too high, so 
that the result was the same! This happy-go- 
lucky fashion of pricing a bill of quantities, at 
all times dangerous, is rendered still more so 
by the condition now usual in building con- 
tracts, under which the priced bills of quantities 
become a schedule for the valuation of extra 
works. Thus a builder often finds himself 
called upon to do a considerable amount of 
work of a kind he has under-priced, and a con- 
tract that would have shown a profit leaves him 
with an absolute loss; a result due to want of 
reasonable care in preparing his original esti- 
mate and to nothing else. 





in a scientific manner. 
a price consist ? 


5. Profit, including risk. 
1. The price o 


ulated as occasion may require. 





a8 successful, the 





As all builders 
know, price-books are of little or no use in 
pricing a competitive estimate, and each com- 
petitor must construct his prices for himself. 
By few is the importance realised of doing this 
Of what elements does 
Clearly of the following :—1. 
Material; 2. Waste; 3. Labour; 4. Carriage; 


materials constantly varies 
with the market, and must be calculated and 


2. Waste can be ascertained by observation, 
classification, and analysis, and may be ex- 


to the current rate of 





wages, will give this element of the coy 3 
example, assuming that the constant ant itn 
four-panel square-framed deal door is 2 «.. 





foot per hour, and the rate of . Pr 
labour would be 6°12d. (or about 63d.) Pet foot 





aT The cost of 
4. cost of carriage ma 

contract, but can usually be anaeneelt 
inquiry, and expressed by a percentage we 
items, excepting labour at the w 

and at the end of each bill to add for = 
next a percentage for risk, and lastly a 
centage for profit. The percentage for risk 
obviously vary with the different trades, and 
a less degree that for profit also, being inthe 
case greatest when the proportion of 
material is highest. 

We can see no reason why, in every builder's 
office, there should not be compiled from fore. 
men’s reports a series of tables showing the con- 
stants of labour and waste, which would render 
the calculation of prices an easy task. 

The two books before us on “ 
and on “ Repairs” deserve commendation, in. 
asmuch as they are based on a theory of the 
calculation of prices which is in the maiz 
correct. They also contain many 
hints and maxims of a general character, 
their chief merit lies in the fact that 
attack the “jumping” method of 
with its results at once ridiculous and dis- 
astrous, and that they do this in the most 
effective manner, viz., by showing a better way. 
False ideas may be confuted by argument, but 
only by true ideas can they be expelled. 

At the same time we must point out that 
the books contain many faults. The first 
and chief of these is that the prices are too 
low. Good work cannot be done at these rates. 
The author seems to assume that every work- 
man will always be working at his maximum 
of efficiency. There is also too little allowance 
for risk. 1s. 2d. is hardly enough for labour of 
mixing, throwing in, and levelling a cubic yard 
of concrete ; nor ls. 11d. for a superficial ya 
of Portland cement paving, ?in. thick, laid in 
the best manner. 

A further illustration of the same error is to 
be found in the price of 4d. each for fair ends 
to a llin. x 3in. York throated window sill, 
which is based on the sanguine assumption that 
amason would do four of them in an hour! 
(p. 33). On the item, “extra only on common 
brickwork, for rubbed and gauged arches in 
best red bricks and pointing,” the author re 
marks, ‘‘I should say these were not 

from the red facings.” This is to misunder- 
stand the plain meaning of the item. Erroneous 
also are the statements that in pricing “ over 
sail one course of facing, there is the 













labour to 








[ey 


in the projection to provide for” (p. 26), and 
that it is not usual to price rough re and 
segmental arches. 

In conclusion, we must add a word of 


criticism on the following passage on money 
provisions (p. 6) :—“ It is a custom with many 
architects to say of provisions: ‘ ae 
are P.C., and the contractor must ad his 
profit, &c.’ If the work is wanted by the con- 
tractor, he seldom addsanything to the 

P.C. prices, but relies on the trade this 
profit. Where the discount is allowed, ak 
often leads to a dispute between architect 
builder as to rec my Sali a i 
net after deducting the trade discount. 

In the interests of honesty of estimating, ¥¢ 
must protest against the practice of 
to misunderstand the meaning of the 
As every one knows, it means the 
deducting the trade discount, which varies 
from 5 to 40 per cent. There is no suret = 
of breeding disputes and irritation than rer 
builder in these cases to “rely on the trade by 
count for a profit.” He can only soccue the 
outwitting the architect in collusion wi 
special tradesmen. He is 


term P.C. 
after 


almost certain to be 
found out, and all confidence in him is hence- 
forth at an end. 


a_i 








Asbestos : Its Properties, Ocewrrentt, and 
Uses. By Ropert H. JONES. Crosby 
Lockwood & Son. 


THE author of this admirable treatise on 


subject of rapidly growing importance FT 

be otindieatlaned on having wri 5 ba 
that was really needed. anger 
so far as we know, only been dealt paried 
tionally and in scattered comm 
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Dec. 6, 1890. ] 


in encyclopedias, scientific journals, and blue 
8. 

_ work is, of course, largely and necessarily 
a compilation, but the compilation is very well 
done, and is interspersed with much usefal 
original matter. The value of the book is 
greatly increased by the numerous and excellent 
illustrations with which it is embellished. The 
beautiful collotype plates merit special recogni- 
tion, reproducing, as they do, with photographic 
fidelity, the curious fibrous structure of various 
specimens of the mineral. 

Although asbestos is a widely-used word, and 
the general physical characters of the mineral 

retty well known, it does not seem to be so 

well understood that the term is not a specific 
one, but is applied to a number of minerals 
differing considerably in chemical and other 
characters, but resembling each other in having 
some degree of fibrous structure. Asbestos is 
usually regarded as a variety of hornblende, 
which, by Dana, is classed as a sub-division 
of Amphibole and includes the following 
varieties :— 

Amianthus which is characterised by the 
length of its flexible and elastic fibres. Common 
asbestos which is unctuous to the touch, often 
of a pearly lustre, and is heavier and less flexible 
than amianthbus. 

Mountain Cork, so called from its general 
appearance and power of floating on water, due 
to the multitude of air spaces it encloses. 
Mountain leather, Mountain paper, and Moun- 
tain wood are, as their names indicate, fibrous 
minerals of peculiar appearance, In addition 
there are included under the term asbestos 
fibrous varieties of Pyrorene and Crocidolide. 

As regards chemical composition, the diffe- 
rent forms of asbestos may be regarded as 
silicates of lime and magnesia, or alumina with 
varying amounts of water. 

At the present time Canadian and Italian 
asbestos hold the market, and although other 
deposits has been met with that promise well, 
no serious competitor to the products of these 
two countries has yet come to the front. The 
principal mines are nearly all in the hands of a 
few large manufacturers, who require all they 
can get for their own purposes; hence the 
market price of the mineral tends to 
rise to a point that greatly restricts 
its general availability, especially as new 
applications for it are being constantly dis- 
covered. It is to be hoped that large and 
easily-worked deposits of suitable mineral will 
before long be discovered and worked, otherwise 
it may rise in value, as platinum has, to an 
almost prohibitive figure. Platinum, it may be 
remembered, was a few years ago purchaseable 
at about 40s. per oz.; recently through the 
numerous fresh and extended applications of 
the metal, which have created a demand for it 
greatly exceeding the limited supply, the price 
has risen to 84s. per oz.,a price that simply 
prevents its profitable utilisation in certain 
directions ; and so it seems likely, in less degree, 
to be the case with asbestos, of which, how- 
ever, there is plenty of a certain kind, but only 
a limited amount of the most useful quality. 

To our readers the chapters dealing with the 
technical applications of asbestos will have 
special interest. 

The employments of the woven and felted 
mineral in boiler-coverings, packings, and fire- 
felts, the millboard used for steam - joints, 
lining walls and safes, and even in the construc- 
tion of library shelves, are all well known. 

lhe value of asbestos curtains in theatres 
and similar places of amusement, for the pur- 
pose of confining the flames and smoke in the 
event of an outbreak of fire to the stage, is 
pretty fully recognised. Such curtains have 
obvious advantages as regards lightness, noise- 
lessness, and infusibility, over those of iron or 
steel, which are apt to be cumbrous, clumsy, 
and noisy, in addition to their liability to rust 
when not in use, and to bulge and fuse when 
their services are most required. 

Asbestos paint has proved itself an efficacious 
localiser of fire, when applied to woodwork and 
other inflammable materials. For packing and 
lining the walls of cold storage buildings and 
refrigerating chambers, its low conductivity 
for heat makes it very serviceable. As a roofing 
material it is also efficient in certain situations, 
and can be utilised in one or other of its manu- 
factured forms. 

_ We counsel our readers to get this exceed- 
raed interesting little work for themselves; 
mips mp" find in it much that is suggestive, and 
an * that is of immediate and practical 
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The Architect? Valuator and Director of Archi 
d chi- 

i tie te . a and eecdatioes 
ni ingdom, Manchester: Wil- 
liam Osborn. 1890" etal 


WE are at a loss to conceive whence the 
“ Architects’ Valuator” gets its name. It is 
simply a collection of trade prospectuses, and 
its value consists of being a convenient com- 
pendium of what a large number of manu- 
facturers have to say in recommendation of 
their own goods. The appendix, giving a list 
of architects belonging to the recognised In- 
apse Associations of the United Kingdom, 
is use 
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Correspondence. 





To the Editor of Taz Buitper. 





BRICK-BURNING. 


_SiR,—Mr. Jopling’s letter in yoar issue of 
Nov. 22 calls, I think, for a reply from some one 
acquainted with the brickmaking process, and with 
your permission [ will briefly give expression to my 
opinions from a >rickmaker’s point of view, as I am 
quite sure you will readily admit there are two sides 
even to this question. 

From Mr. Jopling’s letter it would appear that 
clamp bricks are burned with “‘animal and vezetable 
refuse, in all stages of putridity, and all kinds of 
indescribable filth ;” permit me to say that clamp 
bricks are burned with breeze and ashes, these 
being the technical names applied to the coarser 
and finer residue of cinders extracted from rough 
dust, after the animal, vegetable, mineral, and 
other refuse has been most carefully sorted out. 

In regard tothe opinion expressed that the clamp 
brick is doomed, and that kiln bricks of a better 
quality can be produced at as low or lower cost, I 
would say that in the opinion of men well qualified 
to judge there is no brick which will stand the 
atmospheric influences vf London so well as the 
clamp-burnt stock, which resists fire, frost, and the 
effect of smoke, &c. Many buildings have been 
erected in London within the last few years, and 
faced with these cheap kiln bricks, and I have 
watched with interest in several cases the disfigure- 
ment of many of these buildings through the decay 
of these same bricks, which may be seen in a state 
of disintegration. I think, however, I may safely 
say that no one can point to a properly barnt 
London stock brick deteriorating under similar 
conditions. 

The great point of difference between a clamp- 
burnt and a kiln brick is that the former is actually 
burnt, the clay and admixtureof ashes forminga fuel, 
whilst the latter is only baked, although, possibly, 
ata great heat. Nature, ever beneficent, appears 
to have provided a clay in the proximity of London 
exactly suited to the requirements of the neighbour- 
hood, and, although, I readily admit some kiln- 
burnt bricks of an expensive character may stand 
the influences of weather fairly well, | feel quite 
sure that the common class of wire-cut brick, 
which has recently been brought into the London 
market, will not stand like a clamp-burnt stock, 
which does not fly under the influence of fire, is 
unaffected by frost, aud resists the insidious attacks 
of acids in sewage and smoke. The clamp brick is 
light in weight, though sound, and the granular 
skin gives the best possible surface for the adhesion 
of mortar or cement. 

The proposed by-law of the London County 
Council is undoubtedly of the gravest importance 
to brickmakers in the London district, as I fail to 
see how it is possible to burn either clamp or kiln 
bricks without emitting smoke. The kiln really 
emits a denser volume of smoke than the clamp, as 
it is fired entirely with coal, whereas the clamp 
burns bodily every brick-forming fuel, layers of 
breeze, which is practically smokeless, being used to 
“fire” the clamp. The ciamp brickmaking interest 
supplying the London market would represent an 
out-put of some six or seven hundred millions of 
bricks per annum; the capital invested is very 
large, and the men employed mavy thousands. 
Some districts are almost entirely populated with 
families interested in this class of brickmaking, and 
the announcement of your correspondent that the 
trade is doomed is a big order. All brickmakers 
(with very few exceptions who are treeholders) hold 
their leases uncer a covenant to make a minimum 
number of some millions of bricks per annum upon 
which a royalty has to be paid, and if there js . 
possibility of closing brickworks, many of aoe 
have been in operation for very many years, an 
have been the means of employment to families for 
generations, I think the question of compensation 
may very pro y be raised. stati ; 

There is no doubt oe ate peer nig nw 

-end Ves 
wae te in two or three brickfields 
near populous neighbourhoods, and in oe Pe 
facilities were at hand for the destruction a 
animal and vegetable matter, which was therefore 
ent, and the smell arising from this has 
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been attributed to the burning of bricks, and has 
unquestionably been a cause of offence. I take it, 
however, that a large industry such as this should 
not be condemned through the indi<cretion of two 
or three individuals, A BRICKMAKER. 














MESSRS. FLOCKTON & GIBBS’S PATENT. 


¢ nit -—In our letter to you of October 31 we stated 
The date of advertisement of this patent is, we 
believe, October 29, 1890.” 
Our attention has recently been drawn to an 
advertisement in the Patent Journal of October 8 
of * Patent No, 19,624, Hockton & Gibbs.” This 
printer's error led to our patent agent not noticing 
the advertisement. 
_ He has applied to the Patent Office for a corree- 
tion, and, at our request, for an extension of the 
time within which notice of opposition mut be 
given. The Patent Office will correct the printer's 
error, but refuse to extend the time for notice of 
opposition beyond the 8th inst. We hasten to in- 
form you of this. FLockton & GIBps, 
Sheffield, December 3. 





BRIDGE CHAPELS. 
Sir,— Your correspondent, ‘‘ W. E. D.-M..” might 
have added to his list the Chapel of St. Edmund 
and St. Edward the Confessor, formerly on the 
bridge over the Dart, at Totnes, Devon. 
C. KR. B. KR. 
nn 


Che Student's Column. 


HOT-WATER SUPPLY FOR BATHS, 
LAVATORIES, &c.—XXIII. 


FAULTS AND SOURCES OF DANGER (continued). 
T is possible for great trouble and annoy- 
to arise from a very trifling cause. As 
an instance, we may mention a piece 
of loose material in the pipes. This may arise 
from the workman omitting to look through his 
pipes the last thing before using them, or it is 
usual for workmen, when leaving an unfinished 
job at night, to stop up the open ends of their 
pipes with a plug of hemp or other such 
material, which, if not carefully removed, may 
leave sufficient in the pipe to give the greatest 
trouble imaginable. 

There is no fault so difficult to locate and 
remedy as that of what we may call a “ float- 
ing obstacle,” and it is a fault that may not 
show itself except at irregular intervals. 

Sometimes a stoppage will occur by a fall of 
“fur,” which will collect at one of the angles ; 
this rarely occurs if the pipes are not interfered 
with, but if old pipes are being altered or 
worked upon in any way, it is one of the most 
common results to expect, as the jar of the 
tools and the hammering so often necessary in 
loosening old sockets, also loosens the incrusted 
deposit as a matter of course. The most 
common place for the loosened matter to col- 
lect is just by the taps, as the rapid passage of 
the water carries it to this point, and after 
working on old pipes in a hard-water district 
one or more of the old taps have to be removed 
to clear the pipe nearly always. 

When noises are heard in the pipes of a hot- 
water supply apparatus they may arise from 
various Causes, many of which are peculiar to 
new work and of which we have already spoken. 
In old work they are nearly always atrributable 
to furred pipes, which, when sufficiently ob- 
structed, prevent a free escape of steam, which, 
consequently, has to attain sufficient strength 
to force its way out with more or less violence 
according to the resistance it experiences. 

When the pipes are clear the rapid circula- 
tion of the water carries the steam with it to 
the point where it can escape easily, i.c., to the 
expansion-pipe, but when the pipes are closed 
the circulation is retarded, and the steam re- 
quires to make its exit faster than the water 
can convey it. 

This trouble is always conspicuous by its 
gradual growth, bat when professional assist- 
ance is called in, it is, of course, usually, at its 
height, as the occupiers of the building nearly 
always allow it to go on until the noises are 
positively alarming, when it is n to 
take down the furred portion of the pipes and 
replace them with new. In almost every instance 
the pipes nearest the boiler will be found in the 
worst condition. 


ACCIDENTS AND SOUBCES OF DANGER, 


An a of the kind ander discussion. 
may be said to be perfectly safe es 
way, but, like everything else, it is to 
accidental circumstances, which in this instance 
are oftén sources of real danger. The element. 
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of danger is steam, but this is quite harmless if 
it is not confined, and has free exit and escape. 

The on renga” is provided expressly to 
ensure safety, but if it becomes stopped by any 
means its safety is instantly disposed of ; but 
the stoppage of the expansion-pipe only will 
not usually bring about an explosion, as before 
this can occur the pressure exerted will relieve 
itself by way of the cold supply service, sup- 

ing this pipe to be clear, and, in fact, if there 
is any possible way for the steam to escape by 
the exertion of pressure, it will go this way 
before there is any likelihood of the boiler 
bursting, as we must remember that the boiler 
and pipes, &c., are of a strength that requires a 
very great power to bring about their rupture, 
and it is on this account that such accidents 
are so usually fatal to life,as when an explosion 
does occur the force, which is of a rending 
nature, is most destructive. 

We may sum up the causes of accidents, by 
explosion at the boiler, as follows :-— 

1. Frost.—This is the general cause of such 
accidents, and it is really wonderful that the 
number is so very small from this cause. In 
the first place, some portion of the cold supply 
service to the cylinder is generally in the coldest 
place imaginable, such as the roof or a room 
just under the roof, and it follows, as a matter 
of course, that the expansion pipe is terminated 
ina similar position. Now, here we have the 
only two open pipes of the apparatus, with 
their extremities in a position most favourable 
for their being stopped by frost; we may take it 
ror granted that in a simple form of apparatus, 
the contents of the reservoir will be brought 
down to a low temperature in four or five hours 
after the fire is extinguished at night, particu- 
larly in severe weather, and this leaves two or 
three hours (the coldest of the twenty-four) 
for the pipes to become frozen if it is possible 
for them to become so, andit must be remarked 
again that accidents of greater frequency from 
this cause ought almost to be expected. 

There is not the least doubt that many and 
many a kitchen fire has been lighted in happy 
ignorance when it has been almost suicidal to 
do so; but there are, fortunately, many small 
things unknowingly done by servants and others 
that tend to obviate danger. For instance, 
there is no danger until steam is formed, and 
under a very high pressure; this can only happen 
if the boiler isa rapid heating one, and no 
water is drawn off. If we draw water we re- 
lieve the pressure, and, what is more, reduce 
the temperature probably, and the opening of 
the tap will most likely give indication that 
something is wrong. Then another source of 
safety is present in the fact that there is every 
possibility of the ice in the expansion-pipe melt- 
ing (by the warmed water in the apparatus) 
before any steam is generated. 

The conclusion we must arrive at in this 
matter is that all pipes in connexion with a 
hot-water supply apparatus that are situated 
in cold positions, particularly in roofs, should 
be well covered with some poor conductor of 
heat, such as hair felt or any woollen material 
or other substance that will prevent loss of 
heat by radiation. 

Next in priority to frost as a source of danger 
is the practice of putting stop-cocks in the 
main (primary) flow and return pipes; this 
practice has already been referred to fully, and 
needs no farther notice here, except to say 
that it should be condemned to the utmost of 
everyone's power. 

Another possible cause of explosion is a 
shortness of, or exhausting, the water supply 
unknowingly; we say unknowingly, as should 
the failure in supply be noticed every one has 
sufficient sense to take some steps to avoid 
possible accidents. This cannot very well 
happen with the cylinder system of apparatus, 
and it cannot very well occur anyhow without 
the shortness of water becoming quickly 
apparent at the taps, but it was only quite 
recently that a serious accident from this 
cause was only escaped by the fortunate 
existence of a safety valve, as it appears the 
water had been drawn nearly all away over- 
night, and the fire had been lighted for some 
hours in the morning without anyone noticin 
the want of water, so that what little veunideall 
had been evaporated, and when the daily 
supply of water came in, some portion of it did 
its best to flow into the red-hot boiler, with 
results that need no describing. The force 
exerted in this instance was so great that the 
safety pone bo not merely o but had the 

upper portion twisted u e a piece of 
crampled paper. , " 


The last source of danger there is to explain 
is “furred” pipes. This question has been 
practically exhausted in the previous papers, 
but it might be repeated that an accident from 
this cause, though possible, is highly impro- 
bable, as before any real danger need be feared 
the noises and violent shakings and vibrations 
must warn everyone to give the matter atten- 
tion promptly. 

——+- + 


OBITUARY. 


Mr. Josernu, F.S.A.---The death has just occurred 
of Mr. Joseph, of Brecon, in his sixty-fifth year. 
The deceased gentleman, who was formerly a 
banker at Brecon, was a Fellow of the Society of 
Antiquaries, and an old member of the Cambrian 
Archeological Society. 

Mr. Ropert Siater.—The death is announced, 
atthe age of 49, of Mr. Robert Slater, which took 
place on Monday night, at his residence, Holly 
Bush, Broomfield - crescent, Headingley, Leeds. 
According to the Leeds Mercury, Mr. Slater had 
achieved an enviable reputation a3 a sanitary engi- 
neer. He was called in to overhaul the drainage of 
Hawarden Castle, Clifton Castle, the Reform Club, 
Cookridge Hospital, and many other mansions and 
institutions in various parts of the country. Mr. 
Slater was a guardian of the poor, and also a mem- 
ber of the Corporation. He entered the Leeds 
County Council in January, 1586. 
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GENERAL BUILDING NEWS. 


New Poutce BvuILpINGs AT Bromscrove.—On 
the 25th ult. Mr. G. W. Hastings, M.P., Chairman 
of the Worcester County Council, opened the new 
police buildings, which have been erected by the 
County Council in the Crescent New-road, Broms- 

rove. The total cost has been between 4,500/. 
and 5,000/. The new police-station comprises 
residences for the superintendent, sergeant, and a 
married constable, with a mess-room and dormitory 
accommodation for six single constables. A charge- 
room, six cells (with a corridor approaching), and a 
drying chamber are also provided and heated with 
hot-water apparatus. The Magistrates’ Court is 
50 ft. by 30 ft., by 22 ft. in height. The buildings 
were designed by Mr. Henry Rowe, County Sur- 
veyor, Mr. Turberville being clerk of the works, 
Messrs. Tilt & Weaver, of Bromsgrove, the con- 
tractors, and Messrs. Ward & Son, of Worcester, 
the hot-water engineers. 

New Hai, KippeRMINSTER.—A new building 
has just been erected in Lorne-street, Kidder- 
minster which has been presented to the Baptists of 
the town. The building, which has been named 
Milton Hall, was built by Messrs. Binnian, of 
Kidderminster, from the plans of Messrs. Ingall 
and Sons, of Birmingham, and will seat 350 
sy Its erection and furnishing cost about 


y é 
New Y.M.C.A. InstiruTe, BIRKENHEAD.—On 
the 26th ult. a new Institute for the Young Men’s 
Christian Association was opened at Birkenhead. 
The new building is constructed of red bricks and 
terra cotta. It is situated in Grange-road, and has 
a frontage of 60 ft. The entrance in Grange-road 
gives access to the entrance-hall, and from this hall 
staircases lead down to the gymnasium, and up to 
the public hall, and to the reading-rooms, library, 
&c. Onthe ground floor, on either side of the 
entrance-hall is a shop, with cellar below, and 
in the rear of the shops are the secretary’s office 
and a small class or waiting room. On the first 
floor are the lecture-room or library, 28 ft. by 
19 ft., and two reading-rooms. On the second 
floor are provided residential apartments for the 
secretary, committee-rooms, &c. The gymnasium 
has a floor-space of 70 ft. by 40 ft. At the Grange- 
road end isa visitor's gallery, and along the west side 
there are dressing and bath-rooms. The public 
hall, 86 ft. by 40 ft., and accommodating over 900 
persons, is placed over the gymnasium, and has a 
gallery at the Grange-road end, while there are four 
class-rooms and retiring-rooms from the public hall. 
Caretaker’s rooms and ample cellarage and store- 
rooms are provided in the basement, and lavatories 
and conveniences in various parts of the building. 
The public hall, gymnasium, and dressing-rooms 
are heated by hot-water, and the reading-rooms, 
library, and class-rooms with open fireplaces. The 
rooms are ventilated by fresh-air inlets and foul-air 
extracting flues. The architect is Mr. William 
Wallis Baldwin, of London, under whose supervision 
and that of Mr. J. C. Ogle, jun., the work has been 
ene ey out by Mr. Alexander Bleakley, of Birken- 
Cuurcu Restoration at CastLE Bromwicu.— 
On the 50th ult. the Church of SS. Mary and 
Margaret, Castle Bromwich, was reopened, after 
being closed for two months, during which time 
various works have been carried out. These com- 
prise some structural repairs, a scheme of decora- 
tion by Mr. John Taylor, of Edgbaston; the 
placing of a marble pavement and steps in the 
sanctuary by Messrs. Bennett ; and the insertion of 
four stained-glass windows. The windows have 








been executed by Messrs. Ward & Hughes, of | Pontypridd, carried out the contract. 


London, the canopy work bein designed by 3 
= oe of Birmingham, a4 architect tt 
w superintendence the work ees 
rn de has been carrie 
MEMORIAL SCREEN, Prertes.— 
been completed in the Parish Ch 
chancel memorial screen, the gift of 
Hamilton Bruce, of Edin ‘ 
sists of three bays, each being divi 
portions by a representation of a 
Foamy out into branches, leaves, and fruit in 
the cusped head of the bay respectively, the ving 





in the centre, with apples and egranates 
sides, In the bays at left and right are cidaka 
Ten Commandments. Above the bays ars ules 
spaces or niches, each being filled with 
figure representing Truth, Charity, Hope, &e. The 
work has been executed by Messrs, Cottier & 

of London, 

St. Pavi’s Caunca, Greenock.—It 
decided by the congregation of the res eee 
Newark-street, Greenock, to erect a permanent 
church on the site at the corner of Bentinek and 
Newark-streets. Dr. Rowand Anderson, of Béin. 
burgh, was entrusted with the preparation of the 
designs. The church consists of a nave 90 ft. long 
31 ft. broad, a choir of 30 ft. long and 21 ft. broad. 
At the west end is a vestibule, and on the north 
and south sides of this porches and stairs for acces 
to a gallery over the vestibule. The nave is divided 
into six bays, five of which open into a nar 
aisle on each side, serving only as a On 
the north side, and occupying the space of two 
bays, is a transept. The choir has a north and 
south aisle. The one on the north side will be set 
apart for the organ. As the ground falls from 
west to east, advantage is taken of this t 
provide a hall under the choir and aisles, 
and vestry, session- room. lavatories, &., under 
the north transept. Provision is made for 
_ wonnen - erg to the north of the choir 
aisle. e church will be lighted by the clearstory 
and large windows in the gables, ” the 
entrance is by a pointed arched doorway, flanked 
by windows which light the vestibule. The window 
above consists of eight lights. The window 
in the east gable is composed of six lights, with 
tracery. The gable is flanked with buttressed pin- 
nacies terminating with crocketed spires, The 
aisles of nave have no windows, but each bay of the 
nave has a large three-light pvinted window, with 
buttresses between. The tower is to be 40 ft. 
at the base, 115 ft. to the top of the tower, and 180 
to the top of the vane of the spire. 
which will be covered with green slates, have their 
principal constructive parts made of steel. Pointed 
wood ceilings are framed on the under side, and 
divided into panels by mouldings. the main ones 
rising from stone shafts which rise from the floor. 

New THEATRE, NEWCASTLE.—The new Empire 
Theatre of Varieties in Newgate-street, Neweastle, 
was opened on Monday. The new theatre consists 
of pit, with stalls separated from it by folding chairs. 
Above this is the first circle. On the second-floor 
are the private boxes. The gpper balcony is on 
this level, and is provided with sitting and s 
accommodation. The proscenium is nearly 30 ft. 
wide. The entire building is lighted by electricity. 
Ample exits are provided from every part of 
house, all doors either sliding or opening 
Refreshment-rooms and cloak-rooms are 
on each floor. The general contractor is Mr. Alex 
ander Pringle, of Gateshead. Messrs. Charlton & 
Co. are the electrical engineers, The whole of the 
works have been designed by Messrs, Oliver & 
Leeson, architects, ot Newcastle. 

A New Cuurcn ror Tyxewypp.—On the 27th 
ult. the ceremony of laying the foundation-stone 
of a church at Tynewydd was performed by the 
Countess of Dunraven. The church is d 
accommodate about 400 worshippers. It 
a nave, 63 ft. Gin. long by 25 ft. wide, chancel, and 
organ chamber and vestry. The nave 18 
from the west by a five-light window, with 
foliated heads, and the nor:h and south walls are 
pierced with two-light Early Enxlish windows, set 
alternately in the bays between the earge 
The chancel has a three-light wiadow Wi 
foliated heads, and two small traceried lights 
in the north wall. <A  sedilia and credence 
are shown on the south side of the 
The roof internally will be open to 
and constructed of unvarnished 
The chancel roof is similar. The 
furniture are to be of pitch-pine, and 
Externally the walls will be faced with 
and the jambs and arches of the doors 
are to be worked out of Bath stune, 
which is to be covered with green slates 
tile ridge cresting, will be broken over 
with a bell-fléche. Tbe church, incl 
whole of the seating and furwitare, 
apparatus, and boundary-walls, will cost 
The enckineds, ta: Mx, bas Brace Vane ee editt 
the contract is let to Mr. John a 

PONTYPRIDD FREE LipraRy.—Oo 1 oe 
the Pontypridd Free Library was opens 
D. W. Williams, Fairfield, The bui ding, 
was erected at a cost of 2,000, from 
Messrs. Potts, Sulman, & H Jolisn, of 
is situated in Gelliwastad grove. : 
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‘ew WESLEYAN CHAPEL, DOWNDERRY.—A new 
Ba Be chapel has just been opened at Down- 
derry, Cornwall. The new chapel is built of local 
‘tone much of which was raised from the site 
va sf, The exterior is covered with Portland 
itself ., varied by the red brick quoins and¥ arches 
of the windows. It measures 58 ft. by 34 ft., and 
the height is 20 ft. It will seat about 200 persons, 
‘nd is lighted with thirteen windows of Gothic 
design, glazed with straw-coloured cathedral glass. 
The building is roofed with Delabole slate and is 
furnished with a rostrum and seats of pitch pine, 
mixed with American red pine, varnished. Mr. H. 
J. Snell, of Plymouth, is the architect, and Mr. T. 
& Madams, of Liskeard, the contractor. 

WESLEYAN SCHOOLS, WILLENHALL.—The new 
Wesleyan schools, Willenhall, have just been re- 
puilt on an enlarged scale, at a total cost, including 
fittings and furniture, of 2,000/, Mr. Benjamin 
Baker, of Willenhall, is the architect. 

CHURCH RESTORATION AT WELSH St. DoNaTs.— 
The Church of Welsh St. Donats, near Cowbridge, 
Glamorganshire, is now to undergo substantial 
restoration. It is reported to be quite unfit for use 
it present. The tower and bell-traming is to be 
made good, and the works will comprise new floors, 
and passages in the tower, nave, and chancel, new 
heating apparatus, new pulpit, lectern, altar, and 
seats, complete restoration of the old oak roofs, a 
new roof on porch, new chancel seats, and new oak 
doors, &c. A faculty has been applied for, and 
the architects who have been entrusted with the 
work are Messrs. Kempson & Fowler, of Liandaff. 


RH 
SANITARY AND ENGINEERING NEWS. 


MaTLocK BRIDGE WATERWORKS.—A report has 
heen received from Mr. W. H. Radford, C.E., of 
Nottingham, in which he advises the company to 
take an additional spring from the Yoredale Grit. 
The spring yields 68,580 gallons a day, in dry 
veather. The water has been analysed by Dr. 
Mrankland, and found to be of extraordinary purity 
ind softness. The company have applied to the 
Roard of Trade for a Provisional Order to increase 
their capital from 7,500/. to 20 000/, 

ELECTRIC LIGHTING AT WokKING.—The growing 
town of Woking, which has hitherto been without 
ny form of public lighting for streets or houses, 
has now adopted the electric light under the 
wspices of the Woking Electric Supply Company, 
Limited, of Palace-chambers, Westminster. A 
suitable site for the works has been secured on the 
north side of the London and South-Western Rail- 
way, in the vicinity of the London and Basingstoke 
Canal. Here substantial brick buildings have been 
erected, comprising boiler-house, engine and 
dynamo-house, offices, and stores, containing at 
present a plant capable of dealing with 4,000 lights, 
consisting of two multitubular externally-fixed 
boilers, fitted with donkey-pumps, circulating and 
feed-tanks on columns, &c. The engine and 
dynamo-house is a large and lofty building, con- 
taining two high-speed triple-expansion vertical 
condensing-engines, capable of indicating about 
00-horse-power each (with a boiler-pressure of 
150 Ibs. per inch), at a speed of 540 revolutions per 
minute. The engines are coupled direct to two 
Kingdon alternators, wound for high tension of 
1,000 volts; the magnets of these are excited 
by a continuous-current dynamo, driven by 
a belt. Each dynamo has a capacity of 30 ampéres 
at a tension of 2,000 volts, or 60 killowatts or 
board of Trade units. The transformer system is 
in use in the district. The mains are insulated 
cable laid at the road sides in stoneware pipes. The 
dynamo house contains all necessary distributing 
and regulating apparatus, together with electrical 
instruments and gauges. A 6-ton travelling crane 
spans the entire engine and dynamo house and is 
available for lifting the machinery. The plant as at 
present fixed is intended to supply 2,000 lamps in 
duplicate, but arrangements have been made with 
the view of extension as occasion may require. 
Water for feed and condensing purposes is obtained 
‘(rom and returned to the Canal by means of under- 
ztound pipes delivering into a sump below the 
cistern, to which it is raised by a special auxiliary 
pumping engine, which also works the air pump of 
the condenser. From the tank the water flows to 
the surface coi denser, and thus returns to the canal 
uninjured. The boilers, engines, dynamos, tank, 
water-heater, and crane were made by Messrs. 
King, Masterman, & Terry, of Kidsgrove, Stafford- 
shire, under the management of Mr. 8S. H. Terry. 
Mr. G. Mann, the Secretary of the Woking Electric 
“Supply Company, Limited, has superintended the 
erection of the plant, and has contended sueccess- 
‘wily with the many local difficulties incidenta) to 
the starting of an electric installation. Light has 
veen given regularly since November 1. 

lavport SEWERAGE, ScOTLAND,—The sea outfall 
works bere have just been completed at a cost of 
»,US0l, The population of Tayport is about 3,000, and 
‘he contract has included new pipe sewers in every 
— rhere are two sea outfalls into the tidal 
“stuary of the Tay. All gases generated in the 
= eng A have been disconnected from the town 
wpe Se ~y sewage discharges by gravitation at 
ae the tide, and, therefore, no storage is 
quired, Street surface-water is admitted to the 
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sewers. The sewers are flushed with brook water. | 
The Commissioners have expressed themselves well 
satisfied with the efficient working of the scheme, 
and with the fact that the actual cost has proved 
less than the estimate. The engineer to the works 
is Mr. W. H. Radford, C.E., of Nottingham, and 
the design was chosen in open competition. The 
contractors were Messrs. McKay & Son, of Broughty 
Ferry, near Dundee. 
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STAINED GLASS AND DECORATION. 


St. Paui’s CHurcn, WestLe1cH.—On the 29th 
ult. three stained glass windows were unveiled at 
St. Paul’s Church, Westleigh. The windows, which 
are placed in the south-west wall of the church, 
have been executed by Messrs. Heaton, Butler, & 
Bayne, of London. 

New WIinpows, Sr. James’s Caurcn, Grossor. 
—Two windows, in memory of the three brothers 
Wood, and Mr. John Wood, have just been placed 
in St. James’s Church, Glossop. They have been 
executed by Mr. A. O. Hemming, of London, and 
represent the two apostles, St. James, the patron 
saint of the church, and St. John, and the two 
prophets, Samuel and Daniel. In the upper part 
of the windows are avgels bearing scrolls. 
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FOREIGN AND COLONTAL. 


FRANCcE.—The Commune of Thiais has opened a 
subscription for a monument to soldiers who died in 
the Franco-German War and are buried in the 
cemetery of that town.——The Museum of 
Montpellier is to have a marble statue of Cabanel, 
to be executed by M. Antonin Mercié.———The 
Town Council of Lyons has decided to offer to 
Besancon a plaster model of the figure of the 
Republic which surmounts the monument in the 
Place Carnot.——The Conseil Général du Rhéne 
has adopted a project for a railway line from Croix 

tousse to St. Etienne.—--The Ministre des 
Travaux Publics intends to ask the Government 
for a vote for the formation of a new rail- 
way line between Dieppe and Havre. There 
is also talk of a newline betweer. Beaune-la-Rolande 
and Etampes. This line, of a length of 400 kilo- 
métres, would pass by Pithiviers.— —The Ministre 
de I’ Instruction Publique has promised a subvention 
of 15,000 francs towards the Jeanne d’Are Monu- 
ment at Reims.——M. Louis Cazal has arranged 
at Toulouse a competition in sculvture and paint- 
ing to coincide with the openisg of the Exhibition 
there on March 15, 1891. The competition is 
intended especially for artists belonging to the south 
ot France who have received medals at the Salon. —— 
At the request of Municipality of Pau, M. Alphand 
has promised his assistance in the works that are to 
be undertaken for the embellishment of that town. 
He will go to Pau next month, accompanied by 
M. Laforcade, gardener-in-chief to the Cry of 
Paris, who laid out the Champ de Mars for the 
great exhibition. At the commencement of next 
month the Colonial Museum at the Palais 
a’ Industrie will be reopened.—-—A certain number 
of former pupils of the Ecole des Beaux-Arts and 
of the Ecole Centrale des Arts et Manufactures, in 
concert with the architects of Limousin, have 
founded a local or rather regional society of 
Architects of Limousin, which will iaclude the 
districts of Haute Vienne, La Creuse, and La 
Charente. The President will be M. Geay, 
Inspecteur des Edifices of the diocese of Limoges, 
supported by MM. Texier and Mallet, architects, at 
Limoges, who will act respectively as Secretary and 
Treasurer. 

BERLIN. —The municipality have voted 1,800,000 
marks for the construction of unloading quays on 
the Landwehr Canal, which pagses throuyh the ci'y 
and over which most of the water traffic to the 
capital passes.--—Among the many hospital 
schemes now on hand, another for a so-called 
‘“‘Domestic Servants’ Hospital” has now come to 
the foreground, the municipality baving voted the 
cheap sale of a site of 7,000 square metres super- 
ficial area for the proposed building.-—A working- 
men’s covered swimming-bath is to be erected here 
at a cost of 368,000 marks.——From a corrected 
statement, just published, it appears that the 
total cost of the Berlin Metropolitan Railway, 
after allowing for land held and for disposal, 
amounts to 60,538,000 marks, of which 27 199,000 
marks is for property acquired and 33,339, 000 
marks for cost of construction. The total length of 
the railway, with its east and we-t junctions, being 
12°145 kilometres (74 miles), the expenditure has 
been at the rate of about 5,000,000 marks per kilo- 
metre, or nearly 400,000/. per mile, 

VENEZUELA.—Some new railrcad lines, having 
together a total length of 500 kilométres, the con- 
struction of which embraces some difficult pieces of 
civil engineering, are being earried ou: according to 
the designs, and under the supervision, of the 
German engineer, Carl Plock. Must of the mate- 
rials required are being ord: red in Germany,—the 
rails from Krupp, the ribs of the meal viaducts 
from the “ Friederick-Wiihelm Kuette,” the rolling- 
stock from a firm in Deutz, Xe, = 

Warsaw.—An international competition, appar- 
ently, as the advertisement of competition 1s in 














: Professur W. E. Ayrton, and other gentlemen. 








German, Austrian, Swiss, and Russian papers, has 
been opened for the purpose of obtaining suitable 
designs for a large terminus building tothe Vienna- 
Warsaw Rail Line. A jury of nine members 
has been appointed ; the first three premiums are 
3,000, 2,000, and 1,000 rubels; three extra prizes 
500 rubels each. The latest date for sending in 
designs is May 8 to 20, 1891. Particulars can be 
obtained at the “‘ Direction der Warschau- Wiener 
Bahn,” Warsaw. : 

BrREMEN.—The Municipality intends having 4 
system of electric lighting laid, and after due con- 
sideration of several competition schemes, has 
decided to have the work done by Mesars, Siemens 
& Halske, of Berlin, whose tender amounted to 
1,500,000 marks, er nearly 75,000/. The firm 
arranges its apparatus and lines for 25,000 incan- 
descent lamps, besides the are lights for street 
Ulumination. 

SpanDav.—The military authorities have decided 
on erecting 1,350 dwellings for thefamilies of work- 
men employed at the Royal Small Arms Factories. 

S1am.— The proposed first Siamese railroad 
(Bangkok — Bang-Pa-In — Ajuthia — Saraburi — 
Korat ; total length, 268 kilométres), which is to 
be carried out by a German Government engineer 
(on furlough), Herr “ Baurath” Bethke, is now 
going to be taken in hand. In our Prussian con- 
temporary, the Centralbl. der Bauv., the Siamese 
Government informs German contractors cf its in- 
tention of asking for tenders for construction of this 
railroad a few months hence, and states that it 
might be advisable for would-be competitors to now 
inform themselves on the spot as to the nature of 
the work, the months December to February being 
suitable for such a trip of investigation. The 
notice mentions that, according to the present state 
of *‘ the preliminary works,” some 4,000,000 cubic 
métres of soil and 200,000 cubic métres of rock 
will have to be moved, and that some 55,000 cubic 
métres of brick and stone work, 8,000 cubic métres 
of wood will be required. The Bangkok-Ajuthia 
line will have to be in working order two years 
hence ; the whole line within five years. We hear 
that the Siamese Government is trying to obtain 
the services of several young German engineers, and 
is offering salaries of from 600/. to 7501. per annum. 


————+~<—+—___—_ 
MISCELLANEOUS. 


New Harsour ScHeme, Dover.—In a Parlia- 
mentary notice which bas been published, details 
are given of the scheme for the enlargement of Dover 
Harbour, which the Dover Harbour Board propose 
to carry out with the sanction of Parliament. 
Powers are to be applied for to enable the promoters 
to erect a new pier in continuation of the Admiralty 
Pier, extending eastwards for about 580 ft., and ter- 
tminating in the sea. Also to construct another 
pier, to be called the East Pier, which will 
terminate in the sea about 640 ft. from the existing 
head of the Admiralty Pier. Provision is to be 
made in the Bill for the erection of sea-walis for 
the purpose of reclaiming a part of the foreshore 
and a portion of the bed of the sea lying between 
the Admiralty Pier and the existing South Pier. It 
is intended also to construct two short piers or 
jetties at this part, which will extend 425ft., or 
therea»outs, in the sea. The cost is proposed to be 
covered by means of a poll-tax of Is. a head on 
Con: inental traffic, realising the sum of 300,000/. 
when capitalised as a contract amount for the work 
to be executed. 

LONDON PROPERTIES FOR Sate. — Two well- 
situated freebold properties are about to be put up 
for sale by auction at the Mart. On the 11th inst., 
by order of the Commissioners of Her Majesty's 
Works and Public Buildmgs, the premises lately 
occupied by the Inland Revenue Department, on 
Tower-hill, and extending through to Great Tower- 
street, to which the frontages are about 77 ft. and 
37 ft. 6 in. respectively. The premises have cartway 
entrances in both thoroughfares, extensive base- 
ment and cellarage, and a large inner courtyard. 
They cover an area of nearly 10,000 ft. superficial, 
and rise in part to four floors in height. In course 
of February next, the premises being Nos, 423 and 
424, Strand, with a frontage of 20 ft. thereto, now 
leased at 300/. a year, together with the return in 
Bedford - street, beg Nos. 2 and 3, the Bedford 
Hotel, having a frontage of 122ft., and leased at 
170. per annum. Tbe present leases will expire at 
Midsammer next. The total area amounts to 
2,650 ft. superficial. 

Roya. Institution. —The following are included 
in the lecture arrangements before Kaster :—Pro- 
fessor Dewar, six Christmas Lectures to J aveniles, 
on ‘‘ Frost and Fire;” Professor C. Meymott Tidy, 
three lectures on ‘‘ Modern Chemistry in relation 
to Sanitation;” Mr. W. Martin Conway, three 
ectures on ‘‘ Pre-Greek Schools of Art ;” the Right 
Hon. Lord Rayleigh, six lectures on ‘‘ The Forces 
of Cohesion.” The Friday ev-ning meetings wil] 
begin on January 23, when a discourse will be given 
by the Righ’ Hon. Lord Rayleigh on ‘‘ Some Appli- 
cations of Photography ;” succeedmg discourses 
will probably be given by the Right Hon. Lord 
Justice Sir Edward Fry, Professor J. W. Judd, 
Professor A. Schuster, Dr. E. E. Klein, Mr. Perey 
Fitzgerald, Dr. J. A, Fleming, Dr. Felix Semon 
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COMPETITION. CONTRACTS.— Continued. se 
| Designs RR cnet 
Nature of Work. By whom Advertised Premium. Laie Nature of Work or Materials. By whom Required, | Png Pt on ™ 
2 ————————_ i ne ; 
a | 201 | Jan. 15 Alterations, &, to Manse and Offices — 
oNew Court House, Peel . seaserererseseess Isle of Man Gownmt. § Wl. occ cc aeccns an. 15 Schanis, Wott, ME. .....-cc0, es es | Robe 
ee CONTRACTS CHlge WagQe oo ocseicoccsodswcdvsenseres St. Mary (Islington); TtAOM....... Des. 15 
te aa SESAME MALL ES ERM ah CRORES CIE BOGE ovvcecicccchesebe tanteseneel Kensington Vestry te i de, 
— ey ae Tendeus New Streets, Sewering, Kerbing, &c. ....0 0 seawceas Ww. Sentent Bon Dee. 16 
Architect, Surveyor, “Oh. Builders’ Materials, &. .............-.... South Metropolitan | eee 
Nature of Work or Materials. By whom Required, or Engineer. delivered. District school...... ; 
| *New Head Post-office at Leeds............ Com. of H.M. Wks, &. gg? *netennte do, 
ctinsttiiunciiillamsats cane Ren eat eres * Se Tee Iron and Steel Castings, &c. Trimdon Dec, 17 
Dwelling-bouses, Greme-street .......... are ae Trust | Oficial Maso sisanes des 7. 4 Pe yn Sapte now voy RRs Pap pear ba Teter eeenes ween” | de 
Supply of Rails .......---. sere ost ha ay — iB ct eneses<e . 0 | «tt. tot wen... * te ae alo | ‘gi erttsnsees , 
EN  cccrtrcrsecesessess] iat aie tie ih do. do, *Heating Apparatus ..........-+......... Essex County Council | ofteial .... | mee 
wee ad a tae aba Lewisham Bd. of Whe. do a | ®Re-construction of Laundry, Endeii-street! The Commissioners .. J Waldram77777"""" | Dec. 18 
a aan Calis Babee 35.00] ye RO. ccc ue do. Ree =: Artisans’ Dwellings, Swansea ............ The Directors ........ Ez .sésseseddeese LAE 
Pipe Sewer, Settling Tanks, &c. Westerton Wakefield B.5.A. .... Frank Massie ........ i de, —— nee ne im . a. ses Cornwall ©, C. ...... H.J. Soell ., Sse Ding 
—— _ prrcessntiishion mer edkuiesn Arthur Shoesmith.... do. Coleraine, IsebaMd ......--s0rseseeeees| nes esines | Young & Mackenzie ee 
mt, arly a Fae near Rockingham) Newton, Chambers, & ; | Pn e enn oog sebnaies sr towmieet sie | Morley Corporation .. | Chas. B ‘ivcuctedis Jan, ° 
Colliery, near Barnsley .......----+++- | Co, Lim. .....-.. +++. Walter J. Sykes ...... do. | Teed 9 oa mer Fao orate et ata NE. R. Co,.......... |S. WB ci vccesset | Jan. 
*Making-op avd Paving Roads............| Willesden Local Board ©. Claude Robson .... = do. eer oe met poe eg , <4 Ch o. - + pee eeree | H. W. Lewin ........ | No date 
*supply of Broken Granite......-...--+.++) Southampton Corp... W.G. B, Bennett .... do. a ™ Gham Donat's Church, ; | 
aeitlct Desk, Disk, haben, 00, 00.....) aes een | Des 10 || Oval Drain (300 yda.), Gatorhead ..... AMhusen's High Works! mEtm ® Fowler ..| ae 
*Removai of Dust, Vir ’ = err ; eager adie eee Sore do, 
| @Gomemrs.........-00- do do. | Timber, Steelwork, &c. Newcastle........ Strakers & Love ...... bt ND Slee de. 
Street and Passage Improvements........ | es ena GE a eS Me at ody ~~ aly < . ; = : .: . | Roonaan Ging. . a Oficial ‘ reeria | a 
Detached House, New Leels ............ SE PARES Richd. Wood ........ do Excavators’ Work........-+++0+ecee--s00> |T.& W. Smith ...... jreesesseiepe i 
Two New Streets, Bangor, Ireland ...... RR. BE. Ward . peonaes — Reensll ...c.ces do. Weii-Sinking, Pembrey, Carmarthenshire’ Elliott's Metal Co es TG | ee 
Buonls of Timber... .......2----eeseeeees | Newcastle -on-TyneCrp. esecdencescesees Dee. 11 Senescence 
Sounine Whinstone Macadam .........| Wakefield Corp.ration Richd. Porter ........ do PUBLIC APPOINTMENTS 
*Works, Repairs, &c., to Station Buildings 2 erties when tat: 
(three years) ... .....++- tis nse esd B. BR. Co.cccedecsee Jno, Wileon .......... Dec. 12 | | 
Pair of Semi-detached Villas, Wetherall, | Appii 
Carlisie EPCS EOE IS FE PEE N.S. Hawks.......... T. Taylor Scott ...... do. Nature of Appointment. By whom Advertised. | Salary tious te 
River Wal!, Embankment, South side of ; Bea Sea elie ke Ew Re ae te | be in 
River Clyde .......-2ece0ee seseneben Glasgow Town Council A. B. M'Donald iicsiebietd do. ee | 
etal...... neta eeneneeeneeereteeees Northumberiand C.C. H.F Sneyd-Kynnersiey Dec. 13 || *Buil@ing Inspector ..... son eeereeereneees | Hornsey Local Board | Ka. ET 
*Worke and Materials .........0+ cecssces Parish of St. George, *Clerk of Works for Repairs .............. School Bd. for London | LI... ceccrevcons Dee. 13 
sii . Hanover-equare .... G. Livingstone ...... do. WEE ones cdveccescbatcesocceéveceeses eee Institate, | 
Alterations to Property, High-stree tratford...... bean )601, and 1401. 
Pesree. MoBrcccccecscvccscavecors janedee Bc kt pari ard A. & W. Reid ........ do. || Clerk, Surveyor, and Collector .......... | Carnarvon Harb. Trt. | FOL sf cat sas: on . 
Alterations, &c. to Inn, Alfoldbars, Lox- i *Rorough Surveyor... .-.-cececsecseceneves | Worthing Twn. Coun. | TE vcs inh Dee, 2 
WOOd, BURREK 2.66. ce eeensereeneeeees tenevees Wah, DOE. .cccccccese do. || *Two Senior Dravghtsmen .............+.. | Inspector - General of | eae 
Extension of Harbour Office.............- Belfast Harbour Com W.H. Lynn.......... Dec. I, || Fortifications ...... St 108. weekly .... 
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A TaLL TOWER FOR BLACKPOOL.—It is stated 


Blackpool for the erection of a tall tower. The, 


block of buildings comprising the Aquarium and the 
Beach Hotel, in the centre of the Promenade, has 
been purchased for 60,000/., and a company for the 
erection of the tower will shortly be floated, with a 
capital of 150,000/. The tower, as already projected, 
will be about 500 ft. high, and will include six 
platforms, with large hal!s for entertainments and 
other purposes. 

SANITARY INSPECTOR FOR PERTHSHIRE.—At a 
meeting of the Finance Committee of the Perth- 
shire County Council on the 28th ult., Mr. George 
M’Kay, Sauitary Inspector, Girvan, was appointed 
by a large majority Sanitary Inspector for the 
county of Perth, at a salary of 300/. per annum, 
with expenses. 

SANITARY APPOINTMENT AT BIRMINGHAM. — On 
the 28th ult. the Health Committee appointed 
Mr. William Holt, of Rochdale, Superintendent of 
the Interception Department. r. Holt was 


was previously manager of a large engineering 
works at Rochdale, and constructed for that 
Corporation the machinery for dealing with the 
night soil of the borough. There were 196 can- 


| Southwark, under the style or firm of Hayward 
that arrangements have just been completed at_ 


Brothers & Eckstein, has been dissolved by mutual 
consent, as and from June 30, 1889. All debts 
due to and owing by the late firm will be received 
and paid by Mr. Eckstein..—-Messrs, Lawford & 


Sons, of College and Devonshire Wharves, Great 


College-street, Camden Town, inform us that they 
have taken over, as from the Ist inst., as a branch 
concern, the old-established business carried on at 
Cowley Wharf, Hoxton, by the late Mr. Thomas 
Capon. 

Society OF BrBLicaAL ArcHAOLOGY.—-The anni- 
versary meeting of this Society will be held at 9, 
Conduit-street, Hanover-square, W., on Tuesday, 
January 13, 1891, at 8 p.m., when the Couccil and 
officers of the Society will be elected, and the usual 
business of the anniversary meeting transacted. 

THE INSTITUTION OF ELECTRICAL ENGINEERS.- 
The annual general meeting of this Institution will 
be held at the Institution of Civil Engineers, 25, 
Great George-street, Westminster, on Thursday 


‘next, December 11, at 8 o’clock in the evening, for 


manager to the Rochdale Sanitary Works, and the reception of the annual report of the Council, | 


and for the election of Council and officers for the 


didates for the position. The amount voted to the | 


post by the Council is 350/. per annum. Mr. 


Wilkinson, when he left the office of superintendent, | 


was receiving 400/. 

LIVERPOOL ENGINEERING SocreTy.—Tho third 
ordinary meeting of this Society for the present 
Session was held at the Royal Institution, Colquitt- 
street, on the 26th ult., Mr. Ferdinand Hudleston, 
Assoc. M. Inst. C.E., President, in the chair. After 
the election of several new members, a paper was 
read by Mr. G. L. Addenbrooke, M. Inst. C.E., of 
London, entitled “The Distribution of Electricity 
from Central Stations.” Mr. Addenbrooke first 





dealt with the conditions required for the proper | 
working of incandescent lamps and the laws which | 
regulate the flow of the current in the mains, and | 


then passed on to a consideration of the difficulties 
which arise, first, from loss of energy in the con- 
ductors, and secondly, from difference in pressure 
in conductors, and of the manner in which these 
difficulties are surmounted. He then described in 
turn the use and arrangement of feeders, the three- 
wire system, the use of accumulators fn central 
stations, the alternating system, and the construc- 
tion and use of converters. He also gave a descrip- 
tion of the mains on the low and high pressure 
systems, of are lamps, and of meters, aad concluded 
his paper, which was illustrated by experiments and 
diagrams, with some general remarks upon the 


great interest by a large number of members, and 
upon its conclusion an animated discussion took 
place upon various points, 
merits of the two systems, 


rincipally upon the 
tension and low 


year 1891. 


TurtN ExuisiTtion. — The international jury 
assessing the exhibits of Division IV. of the Turin 
Exhibition have awarded sixteen diplomas, three 
gold, and six silver medals, and have also given 
fourteen honourable mentions, and twenty-three 
ordinary commendations. Of the sixteen diplomas 
seven have fallen to municipalities in German 
Berlin, Halle a. S., Hamburg, Leipsic, Magdeburg, 

unich, and Worms); three to municipalities in 
Austria (Krakau, Trieste, Vienna) ; two to govern- 
ment departments, ant two to municipalities in 
Italy (board of health, prison authorities,—Milan, 
Turin); one to Russia (Warsaw), and one to 
England (London), The three gold medals fell to 
municipalities in Italy (Bologna, Ferrara, Spezia). 

Society OF ENGINEERS.—At a meeting of the 
Society of Engineers, held at the Town Hall, West- 
minster, on Monday evening last, Mr. Henry 
Adams, Presiden’, in the chair, a paper was read 
by Mr. J. J. F. Andrews, M.A., “On Ship Caissons 
for Dock Basins and Dry Docks.” The author pre- 


faced his paper by a general review of ship caissons 





! 
' 
; 


i 


’ 
; 


' 
4 
' 


| interior of the caisson (the water so admitted being | M. 


generally in use for dock basins and dry docks, and 

inted out the progress of caisson construction 

tm the early caissons closing entrances of from 
40 to 50 ft. openings, and 20 ft. of water over sill, 
to those now in use in some of Her Majesty’s and 
other dockyards, closing entraucesof from 90 to 95 ft., 
and having water over the sill of some 36 to 38 ft., 
and a depth from sill to coping of 40 to 45 ft. He 


whole subject. The paper was listened to with then reviewed the improvements and alterations in 


design as to construction, methods of working, from 
the caisson floating with the bottom buoyancy, and 


sinking by water admitted to the bottom or 


‘pumped out or run into the dock when raising), to 
tension. A vote of thanks to Mr. Addenbrooke | the caissous with watertight decks, forming an air- 


Business CHanaes.—We have received a notifi bog ew, and having s top tank to contain water 


terminated the proceedings. 


sinking. He then reviewed the question of 


the ip ; : ee 
between Mr. William Hayward and Mr. ae stability under different condi'ions of construction, 
carrying on 


191, 





_as to quantity of ballast required for safe working, 
| and the conditions of flotation, as regards position 


of ' of metacentre centre of gravity, and cen're of buoy- 





caisson floating with bottom buoyancy the common 
centre of gravity of caisson, ballast, and all the 
weights should be at same determinate distance 
| below the metacentre, and, with the caisson float- 
Ing with air-chamber, the common centre of gravity 

of caisson, ballast and all the weights should be 
from between 1 ft. to 2 ft. below the centre of flota- 
_ tion of air-chamber, and all the parts immersed ; and 
_he then gave as a general approximate rule for the 
_ height or position of the metacentre, above the centre 
of buoyancy at which the caisson is floating, a 


> ike 08, where B = breadth of caisson at which 


it floats, d = draft of water; this formula beiny 
for the ship shape only. The author explained the 

relative values of six different types of caissons, a 
to design, construction, method of working, stability 
of flotation, use, &c. 


_ Tue EncrisH Iron Trape.—The English irs 
_market continues very quiet, with no gas 
an improvement this side of the New Year. Pig- 
iron has been dull during the past week. The 
Glasgow and other warrant markets have been fat, 
and prices of pig-iron generally have shown adowt- 
ward tendency. Middlesbrough pig has been quoted 
from 1s. to 2s. a ton lower, with little busines 
doing, however, even at the lower figure (43s, 64.) 
Manufactured iron is eqnally depressed, and ¢ot- 
cessions can be obtained for good orders. Weé 

bars have been reduced 5s. a ton. The for 














Y| steel is better, comparatively, than for finished 


iron, but weakness characterises the market. Ship- 
builders and engineers keep well employed.— 


ELEcTRIc LIGHTING. —We understand that Messrs. 
Dickinson & Co., of Hanway-street, have see 
from Mr. Norman Forbes a contract to install the 
electric light throughout the Globe Theatre. 


— << 
"_ © 





MEETINGS. 
SATURDAY, DECEMBER 6. 


The Association of Public } Inspectors of Great 
Britain.—Mr. J. C. Swinburne Hanham on ‘Cremation 
as a Mode of Disposing of Oar Dead.” 6 p.m. 


MONDAY, DECEMBER 8. as 
Surveyors’ Tasttintion.—-Anianes Discussion on 
T. A. Dukeen's paper on ‘ Labour Question as Te 
gards Agriculture.’ p.m. 
_ Seciety of Arts (Cantor Lectures), Proteseor Vitis» 
Lewes on “‘ Gaseous Illuminan ; J 
Leeds and Yorkshire Architectural Society.—Mer. ¥ 
Clibborn on ‘‘ Normandy.” 7.30 p.m. 


TUESDAY, DECEMBER 9. 

, ie . W. Stoney, 
Institution of Civil Engineers.— Mr. E. Railway. 
E., on ‘‘ The new Chittravati Bridge, Madras 
8 p.m. 

WEDNESDAY, DECEMBER 10. 


Society of Arts.—Me. F. Bailey.on “ Electric Lighting 
Society of * eines. — Annual Dinnet, acca 








t. 6pm. 
| Objects of 
. St. Pauls Becesiolagient Society objects pm 





ancy of flotaticn, and stated generally that fora — 
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iverpool Engineering Society.— Discussion on some 
ution of Engineering interest in connexion with 
Refrigerating Apparatus. 8 p.m. 
THURSDAY, DECEMBER il. 

“tution of Electrical Engineers.—Annual General 
FE oe nS eae papers will be farther dis- 
t ‘—_** The Efficiency of Secondary Cells,” and ‘‘The 
Chemistry of Seconda Cells,” by Professor W. E. 
avrton, F.R.S., aud Mr. BS ce wg 8 p.m. 

“Society of Antiquaries.—8 30 p.m. 

Society Tastitule of Architecture.— Principal Peterson, 
“A, LLD., on “‘ Ancient Sculpture.” & p.m. 

FRIDAY, DECEMBER 12 

Architectural Association.—Ordinary Meeting. 7.30 

p.m. Special Business Meeting. 7.45 p.m. 


SRRAREN tit ak emma 


RECENT PATENTS: 
ABSTRACTS OF SPECIFICATIONS. 


2).729.—OPEN FIREPLACES: J. Knight.—This patent 
refers to an invention especially intended for common 
ovens and boilers in artizan’s dwellings, and consists of 
a plate offering a large heating surface. It is placed 
nearly on a level with the top of the oven and ler, 
and forms a small semi-cooking range. It is alzo usefal 
for heating irons, several can be made hot at once much 
quicker than in front of the fire. 

20,947. —MARBLE-SLABS FOR WASHSTANDS: H. C. 
Askwith.—The improvement which is the subject of 
this patent, consists of a bevilled groove round the 
whole or part of the slab, placed near the outer edge in 
a plain fancy or ornamental manner, with a driblet in 
front and holes or outlets at front or sides for drawing 
off the water. 

481.—SHOP-FITTING BRACKETS: E. G. Burtweil.— 
‘Rise and fall” brackets are made in two parts, joining 
at a point where the set screw is placed to govern or con- 
trol the sliding of the brackets. The two parts are some- 
times joined so as to produce a a rack bracket, and 
detachable eye-pieces may also be adjusted as required. 

497.—DooR CLOSER: Jean Gignez.—In piston and 
spring-door closers the improvements relate to the con- 
struction of the piston, which is moved backwards and 
forwards in the brake cylinder, and to the combination 
of parts which enable the apparatus to be quickly fixed, 
and the door to be opened at an angle of 180 deg. 

3,325.—CHIMNEY Tor: W. Summerson.—The chimney- 
pot which is the subject of this patent is made 
with a cone-shaped covering, and with flutings and 
pockets to assist the draught and prevent the down- 
draught. These are so arranged that they prevent 
the wind getting down the ye It escapes by the 
flutings and top pockets. If the wind is blowing in an 
upward tendency it goes through the kets in an 
upward direction, and out at the top of ihe suaiete: 

14,427.—CHIMNEY Tops: K. McKenzie and others.— 
According to this invention, a flue made narrower at 
the bottom than at the top, is made of metal or fireclay. 
Inside this there is fixed a small tube, the lower end 
of which fits into a hole in the underside of the flue. 
At the upper end the tube fits into a bell-shaped 
mouth. This latter pipe is supported by three or 
more arms, and a cover is placed over the top of the 
chimney-pot. 

14,446,—OVERMANTELS: C. A. Franklin.—The parts 
of the overmantel which is the subject of this 
patent are all in separate pieces, afterwards put 
together so as to form a whole. This method of 
construction allows the overmantels to be easily put 
together or taken apart, and also admits of variation in 
the design of any one overmantel, as the position of the 
shelves and other parts in the same overmantel may be 
changed. The structure is secured together by screws. 


NEW APPLICATIONS FOR LETTERS PATENT. 


November 17.—18,493, E. Reilly, Mechanism for Load- 
ing Carte with Sand, Gravel, &c —18,518, J. Wilso 
Plaster.—18,520, A. Crosnier, Doors aod Windows.— 
18,553, G. Meyer, Door Springs. 

November 18.—18,574, A. Drummond, Glazing Struc- 
tures.—18,603, T. Arnold, Manufacture of Cement.— 
18,628, G. Ghilain, Drying of Wood —18,643. 8S. Bourne 
and G. Leonard, Fireplaces or Stoves.—19,667, H. 
Heiland and J. Koufmann, Scaffolding.—18 672, E. Ward, 
Jointing the Ends of Pipes 

November 19.—18,679, .H Brookfield, Flushing Water- 
closeta.—18,725, E. Ward, Flush-cisterns.—18,742, J. 
Idrac, Parquet Flooring, &c. 

November 20.—18,755, W. Junge, Saws.—18,.768, A. 
Smith, Exhaust Ventilator and Chimney-pot.—18,774, J. 
Welch and W. Owen, Utilization of Granite Rock, &c., 
for ating Beictes, Tiles, &c.—18,787, W. Calway, Ven- 
tilating fs.—13.796, J. Benford, Locking Sash- 
fastener and Electrical Alarm and Indicator for 
Windows, Doors, &c.—18,805, W. Forster, Door-fasten- 
ings, &c.—18,818, A. Steele, Stoves or Fire-grates.— 
18,822, G. Anderson, Tip-Wagons. 

November 21.—18,833, R. McAlpine, House Building. 
~13,886, A. Gonsaloes, Staircases. —18,393, F. Ludewig, 
Indicator and Locking Device for Doors. —18,924, A, 
De St. Dalmas, Paving-blocks. ~—18,927, G. Webley, 
Effecting Escape from Burning Buildings. 
_ November 22,—18,939, R. Gregory and H. Harris, Ven- 
tilating Air-pipe and Cowl.—18,931, W. Stevenson, 
Plastic Brick-making Machines.—18,058, J. Bayly, 
Paint Mill.—18973, D. Lee, Window-fastener. —18,982, 
zs atten and ion —— Tiles, Moulded Blocks, &c,— 

1,992, W. Sm ‘ y or Burning Bricks, Tile 
Pipes, &c., in Clamps, Kilns &e. % izes 


PROVISIONAL SPECIFICATIONS ACCEPTED. 


_ 5,237, T. Jones, Dispeasing with the use of Weighted 
Sash-lines and the Ordinary Sash-fasteners.—16,086, F. 
= holes, Automatically Flushing and Disinfecting 
Gar Closeta, dic. —16, 131, J. Payne, Kiln.—16,147, C. 
_>. Flushing Cisterns. —16,650, B. Nicklin, Draught 
nd Ventilating Cowls for Smoky Chimneys. —16,678, 
Sha Mansbridge, Ventilation of Buildings, Sewers, 
_ ts, &c.—16, 605, W. Wilson, Converting an Ordinary 
on Fire-grate into a Close Range. —16,801. P. Holilick, 
rded Cement Sack. ~~ 16,883, R. Allen & J. Evans, 
ea uPing and Lifting Apparatus for Parquet Flooring 
Closi ‘o L. , Automatically Opening and 
0 0608s indows, &c,. according to the temperature.— 
Ran os Baly, Floor Jack. —17,061, J. Baly, Carpenters 
Win auge. — 17,206, J. Wilson and others, Sliding 
9 —17,385, J. Galley, Barning Cement, &c-— 
Baker, if penne and Furnaces.—17,893, B. 
» Raising and ering Windows, &c.—17,950, 





THE BUILDER. 


H. Heims, Stoves.—17,967, J. Newton tings 
Rotary Ventilators and Chimney Cowl. marcas: for 





COMPLETE SPECIFICATIONS ACCEPTED. 


18,174, G Slew ae 

,Af@, G, ns, Window Fastening. — 
Silverlock, Ventilating Sewers, &c., and no Pa 
rendering innocuous the air and gases withdrawn from 
them.—1,064, J. Cornell, Fastening for Window Sashes 
and Doors.—1,116, N. Proctor, Machines for the Manu- 
facture of Bricks, &c.—1 474, J. Griffiths and others, 
ae _ Gates and Heavy Doors.—8,448, J. Andrews, 

rews, &. 


i ls 
"__ 


SOME RECENT SALES OF PROPERTY: 
ESTATE EXCHANGE REPORT. 


NOVEMBER 20.—By Worsfold & Hayward (at Dover): 
9, 10, and 45, Chapel-st., Dover, f., 4102 “ The Store sv 
in Chapel-st., f., r. 102, 250/.; 1, Victoria-st., and 5, 
Oxford 8, Backland, near Dover, f., 320/.; 150, 
London-rd., f., 1902. ; 251, London-rd., f., 4601. ; 8, Alex- 
andra-cottages, Charlton, f., 1807. 

NOVEMBER 24.—By Fleuret & Sons: 1 and 2, Lismore- 
villas, Woodford, f., 6901. ; “‘ Roseville,” Cleveland-rd., 
f.,r. 322, 355/.; 19, Stayton-st., Chelsea, ut. 18 yrs., 
g-r. 1/. 17s. 3d., r. 201. 168., 1452. ; 25, Denyer-st., ut. 36 
yrs., g.r. 3/., r. 201. 188., 270. By Poster & Cranfield : 
25, Cannoo-st., and 22, Bread-st., City, f., area 991 ft., r. 
5122., 8,1002. 

NOVEMBER 25.—By Woods Snelling: t.g.r. of 6l., with 
reversion in 58 yrs., Maryland Point, 120/. ; 18, Rhodes- 
well-rd., Stepney, f, r. 262. p.a., 2751. ; 287, Deptford 
Lower-rd., u.t. 32 yrs., gr. 42. 10s., r. 30/., 205/.; 31 and 
33, Bush-rd., u.t. 24 yrs., g.r. 1. 158., r. 441. 49., 295/.— 
By H. Mills: 16, Cautley-avenue, Clapham, u.t. 95 yrs., 
g.r. 142. 5s., r. 651., 5601.—By A. Chancellor: ‘‘ Grove 
Lodge,” West Molesey, and 3a. 2r. 10p., f., 1,0601.—By 
Harman Bros. : 9, Herne-ter., Peckham, f., r. 202., : 
200, Villiers-rd., and stabling, &c,, Willesden, r. 502., £ 
5501. ; 11, Fountayne-rd., Stoke Newington, u.t. 86 yrs., 
g.r. 101 , 5507.—By A. Richards: 1, 2, and 4 to 16, Baronet- 
rd., Tottenham, f., 3,600/.; ig.r. of 1911., u.t. 62 yre., 
g.r. 881. 7s. 6d., Victoria-pk., 1,7301.; 99, Burdett-rd., 
Bow, u.t. 55 yrs., g.r. 50. 6e., r. 681., 7261 ; 20, Cayley- 
st., Limehouse, c., r. 277, 68., 2701. ; 82 to 100, Wilmer- 
gardens, Kingsland, u.t. 19 yre., g.r. 12/., 7300. ; 26and 30, 
Sheep-lane, Hackney, u.t. 6 yrs., gf. Bl. 3a., 7. 440. 4s., 710. 
—By Wilkinson, Son, & Welch : 33, Dorset-gardens. 
Brighton, f., r. 40/., 7601; 10, Dorset-gardens, u.t. 10 
yrs., g.r. 122. 128., r. 700., 2601.; 6, St, George’s-pL, f., 
1,340l.; 23, Lower Rock-gardens, u.t. 26 yrs., g.r. 15i., 
r. 80l., 6507. ; 10, Salisbury-rd., Hove, f., 1,905/. 

NOVEMBER 26.—By C. & H. White: No. 226, West- 
minster Bridge-rd., f., r. 102/., 2,160/. ; 28, Glengall-rd., 
Old Kent-rd., u.t. 32 yrs., @r. 5/., 2551.; No. 252, 
Kennington-rd., Duchy of Cornwall lease, g.r. 2/., r. 38/., 
1401..-By Ball, Norrie & Hadley: 100, Disraeli-rd., 
Putney, u.t. 82 yrs., g.r. 41, r. 302., 2951.—By BR. Tidey & 
Son: 74 to 80 (even), Calford-rd., De Beanv« ir Town, 
u.t. 28 yrs., g.r. 152. 14s., r. 1282., 8954.—By H. hton : 
11, Church-rd., Battersea, f., r. 262, 305/.; 60, Leader- 
st. and ‘‘The Roebuck Tavern,” Chelsea, u.t. 11 yrs., 
g.r. 82. 88., r. 130/.. 7891. ; 10 and 12, Leader-st., u.t. 18 
yrs., gr. 24/., vr. 901., 265/.; 115 and 116, Cheyne-walk, f., 
r. 64/., 1,000/.; 1 to 5, Little Davis-pl., f., r. 114/. 8s., 
yood 


NOVEMBER 27.—By Dyer, Son, & Hilton: 83, High-rd., 
Lewisham, u.t. 62 yrs., g.r. 8l., 340/.—By E. Kichards & 
Co.: ** Plevna” and “ Beckville,” Cavendish-rd., Clap- 
ham, f£., r. 70/., 8001.—By Hillis & Son: 7, Champion-pk., 
Denmark-hill, wt. 38 yrs., g.r. 18/., 1,0001.—By Messrs. 
Wilimott: ¥.g.r. of 501., Kilburn, with reversion in 74 
yrs., 1,180/.; 18, Bassien Pk.-rd., Shepherd’s-bush, u.t. 
75 yrs., g.r. 6l., vr. 262., 1001.—By Moss & Jameson: 9, 
Highgate-rise, Highgate, u t. 21 yrs., no g.r., 600/.—By 
C. C. & T. Moore: 16 and 18, Aston-st., Limehouse, u.t. 
36 yrs. g.r. 6/. 10s., r. 56., 4501 

NOVEMBER 28.—By W. W. Jenkinson: A plot of land, 
Roscoe-st., Golden-lane, E.C., area 1,213 ft., f., 760/.— 
By Wood & Kirby: 1g.r. of 322. 108., u.t. 71 yrs., York- 
pl., Wapping, 500/.; a plot of freehold land, Garfield- 
rd., Wimbledon, 307. 

[Contractions used in these lists,—F.g.r. for freehold 
ground-rent ; Lg.r. for leasehold ground-rent ; i.g.r. for 
improved ground-rent ; g.r. for ground-rent ; r. for rent ; 
f. for freehold; c. for copyhold; L for leasehold ; e.r. 
for estimated rental; u.t. for unexp term ; p.a. for 
per annum; yrs, for years; st. for street ; rd. for road ; 
sq. for square ; pl. fur place ; ter. for terrace ; cres. for 
crescent ; yd. for yard, &. 











PRICES CURRENT OF MATERIALS. 





TE um 984 45% 

Greenheart, B.G. ....c<000ss- ton 
Teak, ELL jy PRESET SANS load 10 00 13 0 0 
mola, U.S. .....cess- footcube 0 2 8 08 0 
Ash, Canada........+++++++ load 210 0 4 65 @6 
DN co <a cceedecuwaeesel Ga i ye oo a 
Ae CREOLE ee 8 10 0 415 0 
Se tcc BES ame 
OOMEER sracwaissesecevesieres 2 eee 
et yellow ......-+++- " £2006 610 0 
Lath, Dantsic.........--. fathom 600 600 
St. Petersburg ......-+---- cw ee: B23 88 
Dosis, Finland, Shit GO ee 786 
8a 09 800 

eters ist yellow .... 910 4 

_— ee eee See 

hite nee 
SE EE Aacer aes 7 0 0 16 10 0 
Wane vac anctbecowens 3 v 0 17 0 0 
Cantedih, FING, 160 s--crse--r-> GC Gg 8 8 
et Sesrseee TOO 10 B 0 

: ots: * EET 810 0 

% ee" ‘srdand2nd.. 610 0 8 6 O 
New Brunswick, &e. ....... sme 884 
Battens, all kinds ......---- oe £10 0 10510 0 

Flooring Boards, sq., 1in., pre 
pared, First .......---+++++« 010 0 OM 6 
OS a ye EOE SE 9 @2 en 6 
Other qualities ........--..+. 056 O79 
Cedar Ue oremner ey foot 0 04 8980 & 
Memtatin Mb, v.ccccrcsne 0 OH. 0 6G 


451 





et BEE (continued ). £. . a. é. 5. a. 
y Ca eeeeeereeeeeaeee 
i Weckhens. aan avenans Were sak ae 
Mexican os”, epee: oe 00 
Tobasco mwa ee 0 0 
ee a . ° 5 - ° . 
Rose, Rio Ahn erie aegis 12200 190 0 
Satin, St. Domingo.......... 00 9 
~ kien a a oe 
Welt, BOR ci cccceaceces- 82 4 99 7 
METALS. 
Inon—Bar, Welsh, in London ta 610 0 617 6 
” , at works in Wales 6090 6 10 0 
” in London... 7 ; : a = : 
CoppER—British, cake and ingot 61 
Bost selected ee a ee e 10 . es ° 
ee ©®ee@ ee eeeoneaeee 69 
Sa amet 65 10 0 0 0 0 
ay ee 
Ng ng ae es. @ B.S 
: and Hn 6700 60 00 
ee ee 16100 000 
ZInc— ec aee 299 0 0 210 O 
Tr ere FT 0090 
BRIERE... sce cscosceccovces OO a 
English Ingots........... 2 ae ae oes 
OILS, 
COOOE on iiccncecna ucuceeet0® 2115 0 2 2 © 
Cocoanut, Cochin ........ vaccsce Oe 8. B..2s 
$9 Ceylon eree ee eeece?e ee 31 10 0 0 0 0 
Palm, Lagos ..... rina saecdiads tor . . : ° 
se on nite saimehte 26 15 0 0 0 0 
, eeeeeeeeae te ee 19 0 0 0 0 0 
erat elgg eeee ee eevee eeee = : : ° : . 
eee “a tas eS 
Tar—Stockholm.......... ‘oe £38 
Archangel... o.oo cccccecccssece 013 6 0M 0 
seen ERTS 











TENDERS. 
(Communications for insertion under this heading 
must reach us not later than 12 noon on Thursdays. ] 
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ASHFORD (Middlesex).—For proposed coal office and d 
house, at Ashford, Middlesex. Mr. Ralph Fitt, architect. Quanti-. 


ties supplied ;-—— 
REPRE sme 244 | Robinson & Francis ......-. £352 
370 


H. Gosling & Sons ....... sat 





DARTFORD.— For constructing roads and sewers (second portion} 
on the Westgate Estates, for the Kent and Essex Land, &c., Com- 
pany, Limited. Mr. Geo. R. Cobham, F.8.L, surveyor, 49, Wind- 
mill-street, Gravesend :— 
Multon & Wallis ........«.. £1,208 | A. T.Catley, Lloyd-square, 
Ts Be WERE cencescecers 4y E.C.* 


. £1,270 
Rackham & Bentham...... * 1,274 | 


Bee tC ewe ee ee eee eer ee ee 


a 


FINCHLEY.—For proposed residence, with stablings, &c., for Mr.. 
R. Wallis, High Barnet-road, N. Messrs. Geo. Carter & Son, archi- 


t cts, Halk way-road — 
Hill ae ™ wih wand _ £1,650 10 0} Smith ........-+-+-- £1,665 0 0 
GD cncdictexesese 1,642 10 ©} Biackhall ........-. 1,508 19 6 


162910 O|F. Willis, Leyton- 
L615 © @| stone, N. (accepted) 1,547 10 @ 





GATESHEAD.- For the erection of a boys’ school at the Lady 
Vernon Schools, Bensham, Gateshead-on-Tyne. Mr. § Piper, 
architect, County Chambers, Newcastle. Quantities by Mr. J. 





p irey- t, Newcastle :— 
ee Shee : af : : neue baccdkisiees aenacauien £2,710 1 4 
H. Brown & Co. .... 666. eececnne id wvsebceceseda 2,284 10 0 
Tyrie & Graham, Gateshead (acoepted).......... 2214 86 
TB Wh, BAGO onc sc ccccccecesocsvcccctecsasace . 210413 8 
Alterations to Existing Schoot, a «s 
H. Brown & Co... .. 2c ccc cece cccccesesevesseceses 
William Thompson ........- iéaweeee Trrrerr ey. - 185 0 0 
. OO Bae on cnc cc cvcvcsccnveacess eeeneeeneees 176 4 «(1 
Tyrie & Graham, Gateshead (accepted)...........- 172 & © 
De Bh, PROG oc ctccercciccdavcsccenceciassveeance is 8 @& 
GODALMING.—For forming and pitching roadway, &c., at 
Godalming, for the Borough of Godalming. Mr. 8. Welman, 
Borough Barveyor, Godalmiog :— 
F Milton ciceee . eve HOTS DO OF. CCM ce cccevonsss £1938 10 0 
J. Humphreys.....-.. 240 6 0 | W. H. Wheeler, Godal- 
i PRE conccecccens 0215 0| ming (accepted).... 103 2 6 





HORFIELD. — For the reconstruction of Brynland-avenue, 
Horfield, Gloucestershire, for the Local Board. Mr. A. P. I. 
Cotterell, engineer, Lonsdale-cham bers, Baldwin-street, Bristol :-— 


F PBs oc ctavveseersé £1,308 | W. Bryant... ..cceccseves £1,024 
F. Beutt FOP RNS PA ISERE 1,125) W. Mereweather, Bristol 
©, TURE ons ssevecess teow 1,080; (mocepted) .....ccccscccs 975 





LEEDS.—For water-pipes from Whingate, Armley, to Bramley 
and New Farniley, for the Leeds Corporation. Mr. Thomas Hewsen, 
M. Inst.C.E., Borough Engineer, Municipal-buildings, Leeds :-— 

Stanton Iron Works Company, Nottingham.... £2,017 18 ¢ 


. 
* 





NDON.—For executing certain drainage works at Lambeth In- 
LONDO w exe ng oy ae 


firmary, for the Lambeth Guardians, Mr. : 3 
architect, 2, East India-avenue, Leadenhall-street, London, £.C, 


Quantities supplied :— 





Coo & Bquires........-- £1,920 | W. FJolmeom ... 6 6. ccc ccnes £1,.0°° 
Kislingback Means ici aatinarans 1,900 | J. G. B. Marshall ........ 1,548 
Peacock Bros. ......---++« 1,908 | M. Marsland.............. 1,487 
MER: akinnindnaoebense << 1,845 | BR. Mayo, Brixton*.. 1,350 
Turtle & Appleton ........ 1,730 | * 


a 











LONDON.—For alterations at “The Three Nuns” Hotel, High- 
street, Aldgate. Mr. BR. A. Leweoek, architect, 8, Bishopagate-street 
Within :— 


Wee édccikswtens pons enkincene BA AO FROGS de-0st Kader ecacéccive £983 
GREED ba ck oak veunncee ... 1,063 | Courtney & Pairbairn ...... La» 
WE cactiecccdédaneacoawe 1,009 Higgs (aceepted)............ 92s 
Bpencer & Co, .......++ «- 
is Gas F dtings. 
Dix (accepted) ... 2... cccevccsnrcus Messner nteweewewnes £282 





LONDON.—For alterations at “The Albion” beer-house, Albert. 
road, North Woolwich, for Mr. Strud wick. Mr. Edward Brown, 





Siem. os sy<0cnsesense GMO 1S. A. Taplatns a. «. vcctor ince £549 

Mower © BOM cc ccccncccecss 587 | S. W. Hawkings (accepted) 445 
LONDON..-For the conversion of No. 150, Streud-green-read inte 

shop for Mr. W. Swan. Messrs. Geo. Carter & Sen, we 





LONDON,—For extension of saloon ber, &c., at the “ Hanley 
Arms” public-house, Horneey-rise, for Mr. T. Leadbetter. Messrs. G. 
Carter & Bou, architects :-— 

Ww. 








Qeeeeeen 
—<— 


Lavender, Mornten-ctreet, Horneey-tead* .... £05 ©. @ 
* Accepted, 
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THE BUILDER. 








Snes 





".—For building pavilion, Tufnel Park Cricket Ground. 
+." Leweock, 88, Bishopagate-street Within, and Mr. Cc. W. 


Yalicott, joint architects :—- 
beg E. Todd {mcoepted) .....-rereceesereseesseees £1,450 0 6 


——— 





LONDON.—For works at the “ Weavers Arms,” Stamford-hill. 


Mr. KR. A. Leweock, architect, 55, Bishopagate-street Within :-— 
T. Heath, Pewtering (accepted) 06¢20006008206008668 £109 0 90 
Winn, Gas Fitting (moce ted) o0..-censecssceveees 6 9 0 





LONDON.—For pulling down and rebuilding “The Portland 
arms” tavern, 69, High-<«treet, St. John’s W . Mr. BR. A. Lew 
ook. architect, 88, Bishopsgate-street Within. Quantities by Mr. 
4. BR. Brede 


Spencer CO ...-.-seeeeee £6,240 | Goodall .........+66+-+- . £5,807 
TOMS cccecccecesssecsesese 5,967 Gould & Brand............ 5,705 
VEIT coccccccceseceoocses 5,926 BOE” Sccocdcccvocioesoes: 4,718 
ADMY cccccccccscccecccree 50M * Accepted. 





LONDON.—For building stabling in Howard-road, South Hornsey. 
Mr. BR. A. Leweock, architect, 88, Bishopagate-street Within :- 
.. £427 | Thomspaon® .......-..--+55: £330 
Choodall] .....-ccescesssecess 358 j * Accepted. 


LONDON.—For road-making and paving works, in King's-road and 
at Andrew’s-road, Fulham, for the Pulham Vestry. Mr. W. Sykes, 
New Streete Surveyor, Town-hall, Walham-green :—- 


King s-road, Section No, 2. 


Greenham, Hammersmith .......c-ceevencecnees 215% 0 0 
Ball, Tottemems ..ce cece cccvecsccccccccscceses -. 1B 86 O 
Tomes & Wimpey, Hammersmith ........-.+-++«- i366 «8 CUO 
Nowell & Robson, KRemsington..........-ccccecces 13 0 (OO 
Killingback, Camden-town .......-ssserceeeesses 123 0 0 


St. Andrew sroad, 


Nowell & Robson, Kensington...........-..eeee8. £449 0 9 
Greenham, Hammeremith ..........--s+-+seeeeee 45 0 0 
Killingback, Camilem-town ...... 6... ccseeecenees 415 0 0 
Tomes & Wimpey, Hammersmith ............++.- 41 0 0 
Ball, TottemBan ccccccccccccccesccvscsessscese 233 G8 0 





LONDON.—For bringing out shop-front and for various alterations 
at 144, Btroud-green-road. Messrs. Carter & Son, surveyors :— 
EK. Houghton & Son, Stroud-green (accepted)...... £294 0 0 





LONDON.—For bringinge out two shop fronts and for alterations 
at 146 and 148, Stroud-green-road, for Mr. Jas. E. Bedingham : 
EZ. Houghton & Son, Stroud-creen (accepted)...... £374 0 





LONDON.—For alterations at “The Aberfeldy” Tavern, 357, East 
india Dock-road. Mr. R. A. Leweock, architect, 88, Bishopsgate- 
street Within :— 


Spencer & Ca Leesdoane es ee 6 eos ben i106 beeees 0eee em £7 
Courtney & Fairbairn .... eo ee eadin 668 
ee oe Lewe ial tea ot 768 fe er 646 
| PP eer TTrrrT TTTer 767 | Hood (accepted) ............ 5S 
Heath, Pewtering (accepted)... ......ccccccccscsces £247 0 0 


Steadman, Gas Fitting (accepted) 


LON DON.—For stabling at New House, Streatham, S.W. Messrs. 
F.C. Notiey & Herbert Riches, joint architects, 59 & 60, Cornhill, 
Lendon, EC :— 

Coulsell Bros. (accepted) 





LONDON ,—For alterations at the “ Effra Hall” Tavern, Kellett- 
road, Brixton. Mr. R. A. Leweock, architect, 88, Bishopagate-street 
Within :— 

Spencer & Oo. ...... 5.60065: £246 | Courtney & Fairbairn ...... £227 
Williams .................. 239 | Whitehead (accepted) . 





LONDON .—For erecting two cottages in Malt-street. Old Kent- 
read, for Mr. Edwin Veuner. Mr. Henry Goodwin, surveyor, 403, 
Old Kent-road, 8. F. 

C. Pennack (no competition) ..........2.eceeeese £400 0 0 


~ — — en 


LONDON.—For alterations and additions to 149a, Sloane-street 
Chelsea, 8.W. Mr. J. Emes, architect, 151, Ebury-street, 8.W. -— 
Simminds Bros., Chelsea (accepted) ............ £1,020 6 ¥@ 





MULLI NG AR (Ireland).—For the electrie-light installation at the 
Mullingar District Lunatic Asylum, County Westmeath. Plans and 
specifications prepared by Mr. W. Kaye Parry, C.E., 35, Dame- 
street, Dublin :— 

Contract Contract 

No, ], No, 2. Total. 
memes meme, ee £2507 .. #716 .. 63.713 
Latimer, Clark, Muirhead, & Co.. 2.512 .. 555 


” » ane 
Rashieigh Phipps & Dawson ...... 2,435 .. 629 jo 3.064 
SI oss sneneescchectce 2,310 - 
NE viva 06 66k0 deen aud cau 2,230 . 25 2.805 
W. T. Goolden &(Co........... 227) .. 633 2 904 
Drake &Gorham ................ 2,26) -- _—— 
The Gulcher Electric Light Co., 
imi eee eee ee ee ee 2 045 ae 
an Wr GOs 6. aik'n es ctv vic ccdcee SS ae a 
Fowler, Lancaster, & (o.. Lim.... 1355 6. SOS 2. 400 
ES ere Lae lw. SOO Cz 2310 
B. Verity &Sons ................ 1.769 .. 490 .. 2959 
rant) B MOO i ooo occ oss ckss.. 1092 .. 585 2,277 
— Engineering Co. of Ire- 
MR ab heed bch sid is eink dence Gs? .. 4438 .. 2.000 
Edison, Swan, & ©o.. Lim......... 1655 .. 550 .. 22905 
J.D. F. Andrews & Co... 1,395 ., 555 1,950 
Woodhouse & Rawson, United and 
mited........ o Steen vis e¥ecces 357 33 4. 1,780 
Alliance Engineering Works...... 1310 .. 445 .. L755 








same, for Mr. Walkley >— 
W. Thoumont.......-+ a+.» £6001 W. Francis & Co., East 





Williams, architect, Staines. No quantities :— 





Baker, architect, Willenhall :— 
Bradney&Co. ...... £3.70 © 0| John Guest & Son, 


* Accepted, 





Wisbech :— | 5 
Solden Hipwell, Wisbech (accepted)..... Ssveceres 7 0 0 


RYDE (L. of W.).— For constra a reservoir on Ashey Down, 

for the Town Council. Mr. Franci¢ Newman, Borough Engineer, BEST BATH 
Town-hall, Ryde :— 

Edwin James ...... £3,055 12 0! Hiram Jenkins, 

William Newman .. 2,869 0 0 pk ee ey eee 2,567 8 

George Hughes...... 2410 6 0} * Accepted. 


SOUTH NORWOOD.—For pulling down shop and rebuilding 


Crome & Co eee eereereernee 583 Dulwich. ..... Oe eee senna £576 


STAINES.—For erecting proposed Drill-hali at Staines. Mr. T. 


Shore & Lummis.... £1,789 12 6/|G. Reavell.......... £1,493 0 0 
Aades Bros. ........ 1,544 0 0} Simpson & Co....... 1490 0 0 
“ere «1 GS © OFPG, Gragiere........- 1,445 0 0 


WEDNESFIELD.—For new foundry and offices at Wednesfield, 
near Wolverhampton, for Messrs. Vaughan & Pedley. Mr. Benj. 


THE 
Thos. Tildesley..... 3,747 0 0| Brettle-lane®...... 20515 0| BRAMBLEDITOH 
STO 


WISBECH —For the erection of the “ Woolpack” Inn, for Mr.| Prices, and 


Thomas Stones. Mr. C. F. Langford, architect, Bridge Buildings, application to CHARLES TRASK 


[We0. 6, 1899, 





. CORSHAM DOWN. __| FARLEIGH Dows, 
BOX GROUND. | cout 
STOKE GR0vip 









WESTWOOD GROUND. 








Doulting, Shepton Mallet. 











by Friday Morning's post. 


SUBSCRIBERS in LONDON and the SUBURBS, by 
prepaying at the Publishing Office, 19s. per annum (or 
4s. 9d. per quarter), can ensure receiving ‘‘The Builder” 


London Agent—Mr. HE. A. WILLIAME, 
16, Oraven-street, Strand, W.0, Avr. 
HaM HILL STONE. 
The attention of Architects ig specially 
invited to the durability and beautiful corem 


| 



















TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


A. T. W. (thanks).—C. & Sona.—J. A. (too late). 
All statements of facts, lists of tenders, &c, must be accom 


public meetings, rests, of course, with the authors. 
We cannot undertake to return rejected communications. 


been duplicated for other journals, are NOT DESIRED. 
be addressed to THE 


advertisements and other exclusively business matters 
addressed to THE PUBLISHER. and not to the Editor 


Letters or communications (beyond mere news-items) which have Poultry, E.C.—The bestandc 


Reais Rien he ime cate > matters should | 2@Mp courses, railway arches, warehouse floor, 
c 0 THE EDITOR; all communications relating io flat roofs, stables, cow-sheds, and milk-rooms, 


of this material. Quarries well opened. Quid 
despatch guaranteed. Stonework delivers 
and fixed complete. Samples and estimates free, 
Address, The Ham Hill Stone Co., N Stoke 





by the name and address of the sender, not necessarily for publication. under-Ham, Somerset. London Agent: } BA 
We are compelled to decline pointing out books and giving addresses | Williams, 16, Craven-st., Strand, W.0. [Apm, 
Norz.—The responsibility of signed articles, and papers read at 





Asphalte.—The Seyssel and Metallic Lan 
Asphalte Company (Mr. H. Glenn), Office, @ 
heapest materials for 















TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION. 


“THE BUILDER ” is supplied praect from the Office te residents 
inany part of the United Kingdom at the rate of 19s. per annum 
Prerarp. To all parts of Europe, Am Australia, and New 


annum. Remittances payable to DOUGLAS FOURDRINIER, 
Publisher, No. 46, Catherine-street W.O. 








W.H. Lascelles & Co. 


121, BUNHILL ROW, LONDON, E.O. 


Telephone No. 270. 








HIGH-CLASS JOINERY. 
LASCELLES’ CONCRETE 


greatest care. 


CONSERVATORIES 
GREENHOUSES, 
WOODEN BUILDINGS, 


Bank, Office, & Shop Fittings 








erica, 
Zealand, 268. per aunum. To India, China, Ceylon, &c. 30s. per 


Architects’ Designs are carried out with the 


CHURCH BENCHES & PULPITS 


| ESTIMATES GIVEN ON APPLICATION. 


granaries, tun-rooms, and terraces, ioe 
Contractors to the Forth Bridge Co. Apyr. 
SPRAGUE & CO.’S 
INK-PHOTO PROCESS, 
22, Martin’s-lane, 
Cannon-street, B.C. [Apvr. 


DRY = 
MAHOGANY, 


WAINSCOT, WALNUTS, TEAK, 


EXTENSIVE AND VARIED STOCK 


WILLIAM BLOORE, 


80 to 90, BOND STREET, VAUXHALL, and 


57 to 67, SOUTH LAMBETH ROAD, &¥: 
————— 























MICHELMORE & REAP, 


Manufacturers of 







GE PATENT HINGES, 
py ES & BaRRBL BOLTS, 


Self-Acting “ FALL DOWN " GATE STOPS, 
al and IMPROVED GATE FITTINGS of every description. 
oy 


mM 36a, BOROUGH ROAD, | 
Prices Repucep. MST SES oN. 











ee 


TWELVE GOLD AND SILVER MEDALS AWARDED. 


ZINC AND COPPER ROOFING. 
F, BRABY & CO. 


LONDON. +* LIVHRPOOL. ++ GLASGOW. 


352 to 362, Euston-road. 


VIEILLE MONTAGNE SOLE MANUFACTURING AGENTS. — 
NO EXTERNAL FASTE - 


Particulars on Application. Chief Offices :—Fitzroy Works, EUSTON ROAD, LONDON, NW ~ 


NO SOLDER. 


6 and 8, Hatton Garden. 


47 and 49, St. Enoch-square 






















a ae 


